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H.R 747, THE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 
DEVELOPMENT IN EDUCATION ACT OF 1985 



TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1986 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

AND Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2175, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Augustus f , Hawkins 
(chairman) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Kildee, Owens, 
McKeman, and Gunderson. 

Also present: Representative Jeffords. 

StafT present: John Jennings, counsel; John Smith, special assist- 
ant to the chairman; Nancy Kober, legislative specialist; Andrew 
Hartman, Republican legislative associate. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education is called to order. The Chair would 
like to make a brief statement at the beginning of the hearing as to 
the purpose of the hearing. 

Today, it is our intent to hear testimony on a subject that is ex- 
tremely interesting and which holds great promise for our schools 
and our children, the concept of effective schools. Over the past 15 
years, dedicated researchers and educators have been studying the 
characteristics of schools which are effectively teaching the Na- 
tion's children. 

The result of this impi^essive body of research has been the iden- 
tification of five or more characteristics which distinguish effective 
from ineffective schools. Encouraged by the finding that schools 
can make a difference in a child's achievement, a number of 
schools and school districts have implemented school improvement 
programs based on effective school principles. 

What is an effective school? An effective school is orderlv and 
safe. Its principal is not just an administrator. He or she is a leader 
who takes an interest in the quality of instruction; the mastery of 
basic and higher o^der skills is a school's prime focus. Teachers in 
effective schools have the expectution that all students will learn. 
It is a school in which an equal percentage of children from highest 
and lowest socioeconomic groups achieve at least a minimum level 
of academic mastery. 

Based on these promising factors, I introduced the Effective 
Schools Development in Education Act of 1985, H.R. 747. The pur- 

(1) 
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pose of this legislation is to encourage and assist local and State 
education agencies in broadening and approving effective schools' 
programs. 

I am pleased to say that H.R. 747 already has over 130 cospon- 
sors. I look forward to the hearing testimony this morning from re- 
spected educators who are helping to make a difference in the lives 
of our children through implementation of effective school princi- 
ple and pn^ams. I would like to at this time yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. Jeffords, the ranking minority member in 
case he has a comment to make. It is my understanding alf o that 
he IS mvolved in one of the other subcommittee hearings this 
morning, and that it will be his privilege to introduce ona of the 
most distinguished educators present today and also an educator 
who represents the great State of Vermont. At this time, I will 
yield to our distinguished colleague, Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't know that I 
need to do any more of an introduction than that, but I would like 
to welcome Dr. Herman Meyers to our subcommittee today, and I 
look forward to hearing about the good things that he has been 
helping Vermont do. Dr. Meyers is an associate professor and direc- 
tor of the Vermont School Improvement Institute, College of Edu- 
cation and Social Services at the University of Vermont. 

Mr. Chairman, in the 1970's, we b^an tc hear that schools don't 
make a difference in affecting the lives of students. While this did 
not make sense to many of us, it was educational researchers and 
practitioners, like Dr. Meyers, who did the work which proved this 
statement false. 

The effective schools research showed that schools do make a dif- 
ference. The effective schools center in Vermont has been very 
active and also has done some interesting things which have not 
been done in some other places by also utilizing these techniques 
and policies in vocational education in schools as well. 

Thifl sense of hope and promise makes the fight to improve 
schools that much easier. I would also like to say that Vermont, in 
the latest reports, came out second in the Nation in the ability of 
ite students m the examinations for college preparations. So with 
would be very happy to welcome Dr. Meyers here to testify 

vOQay. 

Chairman Hawkins. Dr. Meyers, we welcome you, and I would 
ask you to sit at the witness table, and we will proceed to hear 
from you. Then, it's my understanding that several of the other 
witnesses have arrived. We will call upon them subsequent to your 
testimony. As our colleague, Mr. Jeffords has said, we welcome the 
remarks you will make, particularly as they apply to a State which 
IS in some ways unique in that it does not represent the great 
urban areas that some of us represent. So it is a little different 
from some of the others, and for that reason, I think your testimo- 
ny will be enjoyed because of its uniqueness. Thank you. You may 
proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. HERMAN MEYERS, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
AND SOCIAL SERVICES, UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

Dr. Meyers. Thank you. Chairman Hawkins, Congressman Jef- 
fords, distinguished members of the committee, what I would like 
to talk about this morning, my remarks are in four areas. I won't 
read you the prepared statement that I have, but I will attempt to 
summarize those comments for you. The background that I come 
from in Vermont is, as you well know, a rural State, and for many 
years we in Vermont have been concerned about the support that 
we receive or don't receive iu rural education. 

In addition to being the director of this school improvement insti- 
tute and working at the University of Vermont, Im also a school 
board member in a rural school <ustrict, and today, as I sit here 
testifying, my people are deciding the fate of my school district. 
The budget will either go up or down, and we will either have a 
teacher strike in the fall or we will not, depending upon how the 
voters are deciding at this very hour our budget will go. 

It's that backdrop of the shortage of resources in a rural State 
where, as you know, dairy herds are being sold off, where as you 
know property values have radically, drastically changed in the 
past 10 years and have affected the way in which we fund and sup- 
port public education. 

In 1983, then Secretary Terrel Bell made several commitments to 
rural education in this country, and I won't read all of his commitr 
ments to you from that August 23 statement, but we were very en- 
couraged at that time by what we thought would be support for re- 
search and development which we felt were related to school effec- 
tiveness and the application of the principles of the research that 
we had come to know in rxxral schools. 

Our rationale for applying that research in rural schools came 
from a study done in 1973 by Klitgaard and Hall for the Carnegie 
Corp. One of the interesting findings of that study was that when 
one looked at the effectiveness of rural schools, as judged by those 
outcome measures of standardized test scores, one could only ex- 
plain about 7 percent of the variation in achievement by what we 
call the standard regressor variables. In other words, one could 
only, when look at the two size, the population that explained 
about 93 percent of the variation. 

The conclusion one draws from that is there is something unique 
and special about rural schools in the way that they treat public 
education. At that point, Klitgaard and Hall decided to remove all 
the rural schools from the Carnegie setting, because of this unique 
set of circumstances in the variation, and so from there on, I think 
you'll find in the literature most of the educational research bears 
on suburban and urban schools. 

Now what we've tried to do in Vermont is to fill that gap. We 
brought Ron Edmonds to Vermont in 1981 to speak with him about 
the so-called characteristics of effective schools and began some- 
thing we call the Vermont School Improvement Institute. 

In the years that following Ron's coming for that institute, we 
attempted to take his five characteristics of effective schools and to 
test whether or not we could fmd those characteristics in rural 
schools. It turns out that we could. 
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We also spoke with and invited up the people from Connecticut, 
Bill Gauthier, whose comments you may have read in "Education 
Week" in, I think the January 15 issue. They added a couple of 
more characteristics which we also tested in our schools. Again, we 
found some interesting differences which I'll go into in a minute, 
but it occurred to us that there was generalization, that you could 
explain what some rural schools were effective and other schools 
were not effective by looking at the way in which the teachers per- 
ceived these characteristics that Ron Edmonds had identified. 

We felt that it was not enough to just perform research on rural 
schools, but what we needed to do since Vermonters are folks who 
like to see you doing something besides studying them to death was 
to form the institute to tiy to help these schools, the ones that we 
found that were not effective become more effective. 

We came up with a nine-step process which h^ns with a request 
from a school administrator for information on effective schools re- 
search and school assessment. When we get that request, we then 
go to step two, which is to work with the building staff and give 
them that information during a presentation. Once we do that, we 
then b^in what we call a formal needs assessment process. 

We interview every teacher in the school. You may have heard 
this from some of the other researchers and the people who work 
with these schools, but we interviewed every teacher in the school 
for about an hour. 

During that interview, we asked them very specific pointed ques- 
tions about each of th< seven characteristics that we have identi- 
fied as being predictive of an effective school. In the fourth step, we 
analyze that information and put it together. We go into their 
achievement records and analyze the achievement rcords. We dis- 
aggregate their achievement data by social class, by ethnic back- 
ground. In Vermont, many of our people are concerned about the 
effects that the French language has in the northern communities 
on p^ple achievement so we disaggregate the data there by family 
background to see whether they're not at all levels. Over a long 
period of time, we take our data for 3 to 5 years in order to estate 
lish the trends, about whether or not the school is effective 

We disaggregate it by sex. We look at whether or not students 
have an equal chance of achieving the minimum mastery of skills 
by sex. We then ask the teachers in the school and the community 
whether or not there is any other way that they would like to have 
the data disaggregated to find out whether or not the school is ef- 
fective. We've had them ask questions like what about the Decem- 
ber babies. If kids are allowed to come to school too early, and they 
have a difficult time, does that mean that they're going to be held 
back in the second, third, and fourth grade, and so we replicate 
that research for them that's been d ne, as you know many times. 

Anything, right and lefkhandedness, there was one school that 
said we don't provide enough lefk-handed scissors for our kids in 
the second grade, and we'd like to know whether or not that makes 
a difference, so we disaggregate the data that way. It's a process of 
looking very carefully over a long period of time at what the out- 
comes of schooling area. 

In the next step, we feed that back to the staff, and they then 
begin a process of deciding whether or not to do action planning 
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based on the results of the data that we give them. When they 
decide that, they then begin to design inservice education for teach- 
ers and purchase the kinds of materials they need in order to carry 
out their action plans. 

The final step is to design an evaluation plan for them thev can 
then know whether or not they've made any difference. We've 
learned some lessons from this process that I wanted to share with 
you. With respect to the implementation, one of the things that 
we've learned ip that the process of doing this evaluation, this as* 
sessment is probably the most important product that you can gain 
out of a school improvement program based on the effective schools 
characteristics. In other words, it's that process of interviewing 
those teachers for that long period of time, talking with them, each 
one individually^. 

It gets them involved. It gets them to buy into what is going to 
follow. So it becomes an honest response to real concerns raised in 
the assessment process. Second, the process has both short-term 
and long-term goals in an evaluation scheme, and, third, the proc- 
ess involves substanticd amounts of teacher inservice, but that in- 
service has a clear rationale in the assessment process. If, for ex- 
ample, you ask a teacher why he or she is learning mastery educa- 
tion, Bloom's Mastery Model, you then get a very specific answer 
that links that type of inservice to the findings of the assessment 
process. 

We have seen many inservice initiatives die what we think is an 
uglv death when they were clearly in response to a bandwagon 
rather than concerns that are validated by teachers. Finally, the 
process is assisted, but not controlled, by an outside change agent 
or facilitator. We can confirm that findings that Dale Mann, I 
think, will talk about later, that Matt Miles had found in our 
behalf, that an outside change a^ent who works with these schools 
through the process is an essential piece of what needs to happen. 

We re now i^i the process of adapting this research to rural voca- 
tional centers, and while we're only in the third month of our field 
work with them, we think we can make the following observations, 
we do make the following observations. 

The characteristics of rural effective schools identified earlier 
seem to genercdize to the vocational centers. Two, outcome meas- 
ures include job performance as well as postgraduate placement, in 
addition to other more transitional measures of academic achieve- 
ment One of the really interesting things that we found out is that 
Federal guidelines for specifying outcome measures for vocational 
centers require that many of what we consider and the teachers 
consider to be positive outcomes are indicated as negative outcomes 
in the reports which go to the state and Federal lev 1. 

For example, if a student in a vocational center goes into the 
military, that's indicated as a negative outcome. If a student gets a 
job in an area which may be closely allied to the area that he or 
she was trained for, but not the exact prc^am that he or she was 
in while they were at the center, that's indficated as a negative out- 
come, and so the vocational centers are roundly criticized for what 
turns out to be about a 93.5-percent job placement rate for 28-year- 
olds, and for us, in a State where over the past 10 vears, that's 
ranged as high as 22 percent unemployment rate, that's a vory 
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high positive outcome s not seen as a positive outcome by many 
of the people who judgt jcational centers. 

Vocational centers because of their regional nature must respond 
directly to a wide r&nge of publics, including industry, legislators 
and State bureaucracy as well as local boards of education and par- 
ents. It's an inordinately complex system for vocational education. 
It's very different than what we're used to in the regular public 
schools where we're trying to adapt the school effectiveness re- 
search. 

Leadership in the vocational education is defined differently that 
it's defined in regular public schools. Leadership incidentally for 
those of you who are interested in the rural variations, seems to be 
defined differently in rural schools than it is in urban and subur- 
ban schools. 

The findings that you're probably familiar with, most of the ef- 
fective schools literature, is that leadership needs to be strong and 
centralized. In rural schools, we find that the sflfective schools have 
shared leadership among many people. We find that the tenure of 
teachers in rural schools is on the average about 7 to 8 years 
longer than it is in the suburban and urban schools, so there's 
some real differences there. 

Leadership in vocational education is quite different from regu- 
lar public schools. Because the trade areas are so highly speci^di^ 
and specific, providing instructional leadership needs a different 
model in a vocational center that it does in an elementary school. 

I've got a few very brief recommendations that I'd like to leave 
you with. One, the process of improving rural schools need not be 
outrageously expensive. An expenditure of $300 to $400 per teacher 
is probably enough to begin the process in a rural State, and I em- 
phasize that in a rural State our costs are somewhat different. 

Sustained annual support of $500 to $700 per teacher is probably 
sufficient to provide inservice education, just the inservice educa- 
tion necessary to implement action plans. Meager as these re- 
sources are, they are generally not available in rural areas. Shift- 
ing burdens of local taxation couples with a decline of the agricul- 
tural tax base mitigates against such support at the local lev3. 

I can tell you that if our budget goes down in my district today, 
that among the first things to be cut will be school improvement 
programs, the inservice phase, the courses at the university, the 
travel to other schools districts and the outside assistance that will 
be necessary to plan a school improvement program will go by the 
board while we try to keep class sizes down and pay the damn fuel 
costs. 

The process of identifying effective schools must not be allowed 
to avoid the process of disaggregating student outcome data by 
social class and sex. There are many places in this country which 
refuse to disaggregate their data or avoid to disaggregate their 
data. The Department of Education must not be allowed to default 
on its promise to America's poor. 

Inservice initiatives at the Federal, State and local levels must 
recognize that school improvement is a partnership involving col- 
laboration between and among the mtgor stakeholders. No one 
group, be they administrators, teachers, or their unions, or boards 
of education ought to have total control of the process. 
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Four, higher education has an important role to play as a facili- 
tator in the process. This role has gone largely unrecognized in pre- 
vious legislation regarding teacher centers in chapter 2. Five, with 
respect to runed education, attending to Secretary Bell's rural 
agenda would be a good beginning. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Meyers. 

Mr. Jeffords. I deeply appreciate your coming today and sharing 
with us a very excellent presentation. Unfortunately I have to rush 
up to listen to Eric Gilbertson from Johnson State College up in 
another subcommittee, and thus I won't be able to be here for ques- 
tioning. I do thank you for coming and for a very excellent state- 
ment. 

Thank you. 

Dr. Meyers. Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. H.W. Meyers follows:] 

Prepared Statement or H.W. Meyers, Ph.D., Associate Professor and Director, 
Vermont School Improvement Institute, College of Education and Social 
Services, University of Vermont 

NTRODUCnON 

Prior to his departure from the J.S. Department of Education, Secretary Terrel 
Bell cited the need for (and Department plans for) assisting rural schools in becom- 
ing more effective. 

"The Department of Education recognizes the unique and valuable contributions 
rural America has made to both the social and economic development of our coun- 
try. In recent decades^ however, the changing dynamics of our urban centers have 
forced public policy decisions which tend ^o emphasize solutions to urban concerns 
rather than rural concerns; this despite tne fact that over one-fourth of all Ameri- 
cans still live — and are educated— in areas described as 'rural'." 

"The Department will work to expand the data base on the condition of education 
in rural areas, and will provide the necessary technologies to disseminate informa- 
tion relevant to curriculum, organization, personnel, and support services needed 
for educational institutions serving rural communities. Data collection will focus on 
information relating to regional designation; goals of rural education and rural 
family education; surveys of rural curricula; test score comparison; tax base/student 
ratios; and descriptions of intermediate service agency delivery systems." 

"The Department will provide personnel to coordinate the consolidation of avail- 
able research on shortages and additional needs for analysis by the Secretary's 
Rural Education Committee. Research will focus on effective practices and charac- 
teristics of effective rural programs and projects." 

"The Department will include rural institutions in demonstration and pilot 
projects, and will involve cross sections of rural communities in educational techno- 
logical planning." 

Source: Bell, T.H. "Rural Education and Rural Family Education Policy for the 
80's." Washington, D.C.: Ofllce of the Secretary, U.S. Department of Education, 
August 23, 1983. 

As a researcher, teacher and member of a rural Vermont School Board, I submit 
to you that the promises implied to the educators of Rural America by Secretary 
Bell's remarks remain largely unfulfilled. If they are currently being addressed by 
the Department, we see little evidence of that in Vermont 

What we do have in Vermont is some evidence that the School Effectiveness Re- 
search, as articulated by Edmonds (1982), Kliteaard and Hall (1975), Miles (1983) 
and others, has important application in Rural Schools (Buttram and Carlson, 1983). 
What we need in Vermont are the meager resources that are required in order to 
make the applications work. 

What follows is a brief description of: 

1. Our rationale for applying School Effectiveness research in Vermont, 

2. Our efforts in the School Improvement Institute, 

3. Lessons we have learned, 

4. Recommendations. 
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In 1973, in a relatively obscure research report to the Carnegie Foundation, 
Robert Klit^aard and George Hall made an interesting (if not astounding) observa- 
tion that only seven percent of the variation in achievement in rural schools could 
be explained by the standard regressor variables used in school effectiveness re- 
search (p 69). This fact led them to eliminate the rural schools from further analy- 
sis a:Ki to speculate that the unexpected large proportion of rural effective schools 
in their Michigan sample might be due to the ^'unique characteristics of rural 
schools, » and; "the relatively large number of top schools from this region (the 
northern peninsula of Michigan) may be another sign that there is a rural compo- 
nent contributing to unusual educational effectiveness. Whether this factor reflects 
a statistical property of the SES measures, or a real difference in the ability or in- 
terest of rural schools to raise achievement scores, is an in portant question for fur- 
ther research. 

The ^rvations made by Klitgaard and Hall are particularly relevant lo a new 
search for characteristics and outcomes of rural effective schools because the work 
on the identification of the so-called effective schools characteristics which followed 
from Ronald Edmonds, Lawrence Lezotte, Purkey and Smith and others was large, 
based on the Michigan daU in the aforementioned study. Like the Klitgaard a 
HjOI study, these studies included a heavy urban bias in sampling and aniUysis 

The question for us then became, to what extent can we learn what makes some 
rural schools effective while others are not? While we questioned the generalization 
of many of the correlates of urban effective schools we remained wedded to the em- 
phasis upon pupils achievement, disaggresated by social class as the outcome meas- 
ure for school effectiveness. We reasoned that by replicating the research of Ed- 
'"^SS' P^""*^®^ others we might eventually contribute to the knowledge base 
on Effective Schools and at the same time begin to drive efforts towards rural school 
improvement. 

Vermont's School Injprovement Institute* (Portions of the following are abstract- 
ed from Reaching for Excellence, a publication of the National Institute of Educa- 
tion). 

The Vermont School Improvement Institute was created to assist local districts in 
improviM schools through a needs assessment process and long-range planning ac- 
tivities. The Institute serves an outreach function linking university resources with 
schools, by forming a liaiftrn arrangement with local districts in cooperation with 
the Vermont Department of Education. 

The primary goal of Institute activities is to raise student achievement through 
the implementation of improvement efforts, based on a needs assessment of school 
effectivenws clmracterisUcs. The process focuses heavily on building internal capac- 
ity for self-analysis and plan implementation within districts, so that schools are 
able to repeat the process with their own resources. 



PROGRAM OVERVIEW 



Background 



This pr^am was an outgrowth of a prior state/university effort. "Institute for 
bffective Schools. Initial implementation occurred in 1981. following review of ef- 
fective schoote research and visits to other school improvement programs. The proc- 
eaa is adapted from the New York City and Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
(CRaSS)^^' ^^"^ heavily on Gene Hal!'s Concerns-Based Adoption Model 

Procedures 

Individual schools/districts can contract with the Institute for a variety of serv- 
ices. Contracts costs vary, depending upon school size and needs. The nine-step proc- 
ess begins with a request by the school administration for information on effective 
schools research and the school assessment/information program (Step 1). In Step 2, 
building staff receive this information during a presentation by program representa- 
tives. Once buildmg staff and administration agree to undertake the assessment/ im- 
provement process (Step 3), the formal needs assessment process (Step 4) begins. 

The a^essment, conducted by a university team, includes interviewing all faculty, 
and gathering achievement data from the past few years and other archival data. 

> Defined as less than 2500 pop. 
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The team presents and explains the results of the assessment to the principal in 
Step 5, and to the faculty in Step 6. Action Planning, Step 7, involves a small group 
of the building statT they review results i ^ detail, and develop a plan for school im- 
provement based on assessment results, in Step 8, the Action Plan is presented for 
building approval, and necessary revisions are made. Implementation, Step 9, occurs 
as necessary resources are provided by the building and central administration 
The normal expectation is ^hat work will he sustained over a 5-to 7-year period. 

Assistance and resources available 

The Institute team conducts awareness presentations for administration and staft', 
carries out a 3-day needs assessment process, and meets twice with school commit- 
tees after the assessment is completed to assist with Action Planning. A related 16- 
session course on school improvement is offered through the Division of Continuing 
Education. A 1-week awareness institute is also offering during the summer. 

USERS or IHE PROGRAM 

Rural Vermont district" have contracted for Institute services in nine schools 
(seven elementary, one middle, one comprehensive school, and two vocational cen- 
ters). All districts are in the low socioeconomi: status range. The student p'tpulatioii 
IS almost all white. 

COSTS 

Start-up 

Current contract costs range from $2,500 (for a small school of 8 to 9 teachers re- 
ceiving 40 consultant hours annually from two staff members), to $4,800 (for a 25 to 
30 teachers school rt eiving 90 to 100 consultant hours from 3 to 4 staff members). 
The Institute has received rubstantial subsidy from university sources, and added 
support from grants and the Northeast Regional Exchange Reduction in these 
funds in 1984-85 will probably lead to dollar costs abou^ double those given above. 

jtions 

Schools may choose to provide substitutes to cover classes of committee members 
for biweekly meetings, ar^ir.i^e and fund weekend retreats, or request that commit- 
tee members meet on their own time. Schools are also responsible for all copying 
costs (11500 to $700). 

I.BS80NS WE HAVE LEARNED 

The lessons we have learned from our efforts include both what seems to be corre- 
lated with rural effective schools, and how we can best facilitate them. 

THE CORRELATES 

In our earlier research (Buttram and Carlson, 1983; Meyers, 1984) we discovered 
that most of the correlates identified by Edmonds and later by the Connecticut 
State Department of Education, in fact did apply to our rural schools. That is, high 
expectations, the use of test scores in mp^iing instructional improvement, adequate 
time to learn, involvement of parents and a clear school mission our data be- 
haved much as they had in otner studies, ^^adership however stood out as some- 
what unique. Effective rural schools had clear strong leadership but it tended to be 
shared among many rather than centralized in a few leaders. Secondly, we found 
that school climate included more of an emphasis on the social and emotional atti- 
tudes of both teacher and children rather than the safety and orderliness issues 
found in the urban models. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

With respect to implementation we've learned that the process (as one of our 
teachers aptly put it) is our "most important product." It is the engagement cf 
whole staffs of teachers, administrators and support personnel in the process of 
school change which they control that is our beiit predictor of school improvement. 
Wu find that the successful process has the following characteristics. 

1. It is an honest response to real concerns raised in the assessment process. 

2. It has both short term and long term goals and an evaluation scheme. 
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3. It involves suoetantial amounts of teacher inservice, but that inservice has a 
clear rationale in the assessment process. (If, for exaniple, you ask a teacher why he 
or she is learning a mastery model, you get a very specific answer which links that 
inservice to findings of the assessment.) We have many inservice initiatives die an 
ugly death when they were clearly a response to a bandwagon rather than the con* 
cerns validated by teachers 

4. The process is assisted, but not controlled by an outside change agent or facili- 
tator. 

We are now in the process of adapting this research to rural vocational centers in 
Vermont. While we are only in the third month of field work in two centers we can 
make the following observations. 

1. The characteristics of rural effective schools identified earlier seem to general- 
ize to vocational centers. 

2. Outcome measures include job skill performance as well as post-graduate place- 
ment, in addition to other more traditional measures of academic achievement 

3 Vocational centers, because of their regional nature must respond directly to a 
wide range of publics including industry, legislators and state bureaucracy as well 
as local boards o^ education and parents. Their effectiveness in these relationships 
seems correlated with student outcomes 



Based upon our experience in Vermont we make the following 

1. The process of improving rural schools need not be outrageously expensive. An 
expenditure of three to four-hundred dollars per teacher is probably enough to begin 
the process. Sustained annual support of five to seven-hundred dollars per teacher 
per year if probably sufficient to provide the inservice education necessary to imple- 
ment action plans. But meager as these r^urces are they generally are not avail- 
able in rural areas. Shifting burdens of i a\ taxation coupled with decline of the 
agricultural tax base mitigates against such support at the local level. Support must 
come from the federal level. 

2. The process of identifying effective schools must not be allowed to avoid the 
process of disaggregating student outcome data by social class and sex. The Depart- 
ment of Education must not be allowed to default on its promise to America's poor. 

3. Inservice initiatives at federal, state and local levels must recognize that school 
improvement is a partnership involving collaboration between and among the meyor 
stakeholders. No one group be they administrators, teachers (or their unions), or 
boards of education ought to have control of the process. 

4. Higher education has an important role to play as facilitator in the process. 
This role has gone largely unrecognized in previous legislation regarding Teacher 
Onter and Chapter II. 

5. With respect to rural education, attending to Secretary Bell's rural agenda 
would be a good beginning. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. JefTord/i, and thank you, 
Dr. Meyers, for a very excellent statement. As I previously said, we 
do not always get the view of rural school improvement programs, 
such as you have outlined. I think it's very helpful to some of us 
who are the so-called city slickers on this committee. 

One question is suggested by one of your recommendations. On 
your second to the last page, you stated that the i)rocess of improv- 
ing rural schools need not be outrageously expensive, and then you 
gave what appear to be rather reasonable expenditures. There has 
been testimony before this committee, and I will not specifically 
name those who have so testified, that if the improvement and 
reform in the schools is desired, then the people at the local level 
will be willing to undertake the cost of it. These same individuals 
have cited chartb to indicate that there has been a great increase of 
support and fimding for these activities at the State and local 
levels. 

However, you seem to suggest that in many areas, particularly 
rural areas, that support is not available. Do you think the situa- 
tion in Vermont is esctremely unique, or do you think that the as- 
sumption is correct that if the Federal role is cut back and the 
funding is decreased, the States will be able to pick up the differ- 
ence? 

Dr. Mey£BS. You ask several questions. The first question, I don't 
think that Vermont is unique in this respect, and I need to clarify 
a bit what these numbers means. There are some hidden costs in 
school improvement which I believe the school districts, the teach- 
ers associations, the teachers themselves and the local schools will 
pick up, and those include costs for the time, for example, that 
teachers spend outside of school, and the payment for substitutes 
which are part of the normal school budgeting. Schools will contin- 
ue and can redirect those activities. They will continue those ex- 
penditures and can redirect those activities, so these are not total 
costs. 

What Fm talking about in this recommendation No. 1 for runi 
areas are the types of costs that school districts, I think, are typi- 
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callv going to need over and above and moneys which are available 
to them at the Stat'^ or local levels. 

Chairman Hawkins. What do you consider to be the Federal role 
in education? Do you think that that role is being vigorously as- 
sumed at the present time? Do you think there are some serious 
objections to what may be looked upon as Federal intervention or 
interference? Just precisely, what do you think the role should be? 

Dr. Meyers. Precisely, I think the role should be of leadership, 
but of very quiet leadership. There has been a lot of controversy 
about the Federal role in education at the rural local levels for 
sure, no question about that, and I state the Federal Government 
has been criticized for being interventionists foi many years, and 
also has been criticized for beginning programs whereby school dis- 
tricts then have to pay the burden of the costs when the Federal 
dollars run out. That's been the m^jor criticism of the Federal role. 

But, this is a role in school improvement which is capacity build- 
ing, which is supplementing and not supplanting local budgets, and 
the kind of capacity building that we're talking about over a 5- to 7- 
year period is the kind of capacHy building that could leave small 
rurfid districts in much better shape than it found them without in- 
curring long-term additional developmental costs. That's the role 
that I would prefer to see the Federal role in education. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Dr. Meyers. Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am a cosponsor of this 
bill. I think it does reflect the Fedeiui concom which I think we'd 
all agree that the Federal Government should have for education. I 
keep saying that education is a local function, a State responsibil- 
ity, but a very, very important Federal concern. I think that this 
bill reflects show that Fede'-al concern. 

I'm cosponsor of the bill, and I also try whenever we do try to 
have a new program that we doveiail that program in with exist- 
ujg programs. Could you tell us how this might help a local school 
district start a orogram that they might have found out about from 
the National Diffusion Network which I've been very much in- 
volved with? 

Dr. Meyers. Yes. I think there's a very good and specific role 
that relates for school effectiveness to other kinds of innovations. 
First of all, let me tell you about what I see as the most problemat- 
ic thing about this. When fteople begin to talk about effective 
schools and don't participate in either the process or an analog to 
the nine-step process that I outlined ir my testiir'^nyj what can 
happen is that an enthusiastic superintendent or an enthusiastic 
board member, like myself, may sav to the school or to the teach- 
ers, you ought to look at this or that innovation in the National 
Diffusion Network, that's going to make the school better. That's a 
terrible, serious mistake when it occurs, because what happens is 
that it becomes another bandwagon, another innovation that comes 
down the pike, and it's the Rand Corp. study of 1978 all over again. 

Teachers will give lip service to it for maybe 6 months and 
attend the reauired inservice and all that kind of stuff, and a year 
later, you will be able to find literally nothing of that innovation 
left in that school. 

Ir's only in my mind by a long term, very carefully drawn out 
process where participation and collaboration by people is real, not 
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famed or fake, but real, that you get the commitment to something 
like mastery learning that will result in increased pupil achieve- 
ment across the board for years to come. 

I've seen mastery learning implemented in one district and have 
it be there for 3 to 5 years with people being very enthusiastic 
about it, and having the kind of school that you d like to have your 
child in because they're happy. Tve seen it implemented in another 
district 10 miles down the road, using no process at all for that im- 
plementation and watched that staff dismember itself literally in a 
period of 6 months, fighting over how to get out of doing this thing. 

So you need to marry things like the National Diffusion Network 
with a process for school improvement that is systematic and care- 
ful and thoughtful. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Dr. Meyers. The testimony has 
been very excellent. 

Dr. Meyers. ThEuik you, sir. 

Chairman Hawkins. I understand that most of our other wit- 
nesses have arrived. May I ask them to be seated at the table, and 
we will call on them in the order they have been listed. Dr. Benja- 
min Turner, director of the Kent State Center for Education Devel- 
opment, Kent State University; Dr. Robert Fortenberry, superin- 
tendent of Jackson public schools, Jackson, MS; and. Dr. Eric 
Cooper, associate director, program development of the college 
board. Gentlemen, we welcome you as witnesses before this sub- 
committee. We look forward to your testimony. We will first call on 
you. Dr. Turner, since you've been listed in that order, and we may 
indicate to the witnesses that we will have their full testimony en- 
tered in the record in its entirety. We would appreciate if you 
would deal with the highlights, or deal with it as you so, desire, 
leaving such time for questioning as may be advisable. Without ob- 
jection, the testimony will be entered in the record, and we will 
the-^ hear from you in the order in which we have called on you 
beginning with Dr. Turner. 

STATEMENT OF DR. BENJAMIN TURNER, DIRECTOR, KENT STATE 
CENTER FOR EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT, KENT STATE UNI- 
VERSITY 

Dr. Turner. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. My name is 
Ben Turner. Tm the director of the Kent State Center for Educa- 
tional Development and Strategic Services. This is a center that 
provides technical assistance to school districts, mainly in Ohio, but 
additionally throughout the Nation. We began because we were 
charged with addressing desegregation, but what is so important 
about effective schools, Ron Edmonds and H.R. 747 is the fact that 
the effective schools concept is probably the most balanced, the 
most equal in terms of pinpointing the educational needs in this 
United States. That is the fact, and you'll hear me use this term 
often, is that given that all kids can learn, then all kinds should be 
taught, and Ron Edmonds, the great Dale Mann, Wilbut Brookover 
and others tried to give this concept a direction. 

That is 'hy I would like to enthusiastically support H.R. 747. It's 
my considered judgment that this legislation deals honestly with 
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three imperatives of public education as they exist in the United 
States. These imperatives are the local imperative, and that local 
imperative recognizes that education, of course, as Mr. Kildee said, 
is a local responsibility, and the local school districts are empow- 
ered to carry out these responsibilities, but we have to understand 
that the wherewithal for carrying out the responsibilities that will 
address so many concerns about our students is not always afford- 
able based on the local school district's ability to pay. 

Dr. Meyers suggested that when there's a cutback in funds, 
school improvement and the cost of those tend to go very early, be- 
cause local school districts have to address an all pervasive educa- 
tional concern. The second imperative is that State imperative, and 
again, as Mr. Kildee mentioned, education is a State function. How- 
ever, sometimes local responsibility and State function begins to 
overlap and be a Uttle confusing. 

For example. State legislatures set requirements and educational 
directions, and the States should be commended for that, but at the 
same time, in terms of school improvement throughout an entire 
State, affordability becomes a kind of a problem, and school im- 
provement and the cost of school improvement becomes a pn)blem. 

At the same time, the State function requires a certain commu- 
nication and a certain coherence, and across the several States, 
that communication and coherence is not £dways consistent, and 
there is a need for synthesizing the relationship of State to State. 
After all, these United States, while the political boundaries and 
borders are there, people cross these borders, and there is an inter- 
state implication. 

Then there's the national imperative that H.R. 747 attempts to 
address. That national imperative comes about in many ways and 
in my written remarks, I address the fact the influential organiza- 
tions and commissions issue a barrage of reports warnii^ that the 
quality of American education has so deteriorated that me nation- 
al security is threatened, a national imperative. 

The National Science Board Commission made the statement 
that by 1995, the Nation must provide for all its youth a level of 
math, science, technology education that should be the finest in the 
world without sacrificing the American birth right of personcd 
choice in educational opportunity. While there is the concern for 
science and mathematics, I think you can fmd that studies of the 
teacher supply and demand would indicate that the shortages will 
take place in math, physics, computer programming, chemistry, 
data processing, bilinRual education, and so forth. 

But, the thing thars exciting about H.R. 747 is that it responds 
to these three imperatives in a very comprehensive manner. H.P 
747 dares to make the courageous assumption that all students can 
be provided with the intellectual tools to live in, work in and con- 
tribute to an increasingly technological world, and by cdl students, 
we include the visible minorities, the American Indians, the blacks, 
the Asians, the Hispanics, but it also includes the not so visible mi- 
norities. 

Therefore, there is an overriding need for planned learning expe- 
riences which are designed to prepare without exception all stu- 
dents to participate on equal terms in a culturally diverse society, 
and this participation requires universal mastery, problem solving, 
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problem solving and basic skills and the qualities of good citizen- 
ship for all students. 

Public Schools cannot limit their instructional fccus to the educa- 
tion of the academically talented and the economically fortunate. 
Public schoOi's must be effective enough to provide every child with 
the knowledge and skills for productive living in the 21st century, 
and H.R. 747 addresses this. 

H.R. 747 is a bill that respects the fact that education is a State 
function, and therefore, by using the process of matching, of meet- 
ing, and the process that insists that we help ourselves and the 
Federal Government in exercising its Federal concern will help us 
help ourselves is, I think, the powerful impact of H.R. 747. 

Given passage of this bill, it becomes possible then to improve 
the quality of the Nation's elementary and secondary schools 
through staff development, through inservice training. There is the 
possibility to model professional development centers across the 
Nation addressing not only urban concerns, but suburban concerns 
and ruial concerns, addressing not only teacher development, but 
acbninistrator development, and the leadership, the educational 
leadership concern which requires now some training and develop- 
ment simply because leadership is not a quality that just lies 
around waiting for somebody to discover it. 

Finally, H.R. 747 would make it possible for educators, for gov- 
ernment, executors, and legislators to come together in order to im- 
prove public education. You won't have the strands going in so 
many directions. Through H.R. 747 approaches can be implemented 
to help educators develop a platform, a coherent philosophy, some 
defmite goals, some clearly defmed objectives related to education- 
al effectiveness, educational equity, and educational excellence. 

It is for that reason, Mr. Chairman, I think that H.R. 747 makes 
more sense to educators and is sorely needed, because it gives edu- 
cators a chance to educate themselves. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Dr. Turner. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Benjamin Turner follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Benjamin Turner, Director, Kent State Center for 
Educational Development and Strategic Services 

I appreciate the opportunity to present testimony in support of H R. 747— The Ef- 
fective Schools Bill. It is my considered judgment that this legislation deals honestly 
with three imperatives of public education as they exist today in these United 
States — the local, the state, the national 

THE local imperative 

Education is a local responsibility. Therefore, school reform should be based in the 
school districts, local attempts at school improvement vary with the socio-demo- 
graphics of the school dintrict and with some questionable assumptions about the 
root causes of problems. 

Hiere is growing concern for these groups of students who can be identified by 
their lack of academic achievement, truancy and conflict with the norms and expec- 
tations of the traditional public school. 

The concern over these groups of students is usually expressed in terms of drop- 
out statistics, the need to /educe unemployment, reduce welfare expenditures, and 
respond to the concerns expressed by social and political advocates of the disadvan- 
taged, the minorities and the jobless. The central belief is that disadvantaged stu- 
dents become the core of the hard to employ and this has created both a local and 
national problem of social instability and dependency 
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THE STATE IMPERATIVE 



Education is a sUte funct'on. Public schools are expected to educate the affluent, 
the middle class, the working class, the rural poor and the urban poor. Public 
schools have a variety of other important goal? 

They are expected to prepare children for the work world and for their role as 
Citizens in a democracy. 

To this end, the states are making clear their concern for and commitment to edu- 
cational reform. 

Many of the sUtes are attempting to implement school improvement initiatives 
based upon the effective schools research of Ron Edmonds, Wilbur Brookover, Law- 
rence Lezotte, Dale Mann, and Joan Shoemaker 

These initiatives range from comprehensive multifaceted approaches to highly 
specific, single focused programs (Allan Odden and Van Dougherty, "State Pro- 
grams of School Improvement", June 1982). 

State Legislatures are toughening requirements for teachers and for students. 
They are also increasing their formula for state aid to the local district Unfortu- 
nately, the concern and the commitment are directly related to the economic health 
of the individual state. 



THE NATIONAL IMPERATIVE 



In the 1980 s, a number of influential organizations and commissions issued a bar- 
rage of reports warning that the quality of American education has so deteriorated 
that the national security is threatened. These reports in conjunction with research 
al)out school effectiveness, teacher effectiveness, learning and change provide a pow- 
erful date base for addressing the major elements of school improvement. 

In addition to these reports, the National Science Board Commission made this 
comment: 

''By 1995, the Nation must provide for all its youth, a level of mathematics, sci- 
ence and technology education that is the finest in the world, without sacrificing the 
American birthright of personal choice, equity and opportunity." 

However, a recent survey of teacher placement officers identified nationwide 
shortages in the following content areas: 

Mathematics, 

Physics, 

Computer programming. 
Chemistry, 
Data processing. 
Bilingual education. 
Special education. 
Earth science. 
Biology, 
English. 

Teacher shortages in mathematics and the sciences are particularly severe, but 
other teaching areas that formerly showed surpluses are also joining the list The 
shortages have immediate effects on educational quality, because they mean that 
often be taught by teachers who are not qualified in the subject areas. 
(ASCUS "Teacher Supply and Demand," 1984) 

H.R. 747— A RESPONSE TO THE IMPERATIVES 

l^i^ ^1^ t^^^ ^ ^^^^ courageous assumption that all students can be pro- 
vided with the intellectual tools to live in, work in and contribute to an increasingly 
technological world 

All students specifically includes the visible minorities ie., American Indian, 
black, Asian, Hispanic. All students also specifically includes the not so visible mi- 
norities. 

In sonie states, the visible minorities and the low socioeconomic groups are con- 
centrated in a few local districts. 
Other districts have few minority students or none at all. 

Therefore, there is an overriding need for planned learning experiences which are 
designed to prepare (without exception) all students to participate on equal terms in 
a culturally diverse society. Such participation requires universal mastery of prob- 
lenni solving anJ basic skills and the qualities of good citizenship from all students. 
Public schools cannot limit their instructional focus to the education of the academi- 
cally talented and the economically fortunate. Public schools must be effective 
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enough tj provide pvery child with the knowledge and skills for productive living in 
the 21st Century 

H.R.^ ^^47 'w a bill that addresses the needs and the learning potential of all of the 
nation's public school students It is a bill that recognizes the fact that substantial 
portions of our public school population still suffer from the effects of: 

Economic and social deprivation, 

Racial and ethnic isolation, 

Incomplete and incoherent cumcular offerings. 

Cultural illiteracy. 

Limited articulation between educational research and educational practice. 

H.R. 747 is a bill that respects the fact that education i*^ a state function and a 
local responsibility. For this reason, the mcyor emphasis is upon encouraging and 
assisting the States and their Local Education Agencies by providing matching Fed- 
eral grants to cover thoee effective schools objectives which are as national in scope 
as they are state and local. The provisions of H.R. 747 complement and supplement 
state action — they do not conflict or overlap. 

H.R. 747 is a bill that would make coherent the role of th? federal government in 
providing useful and truthful information about public education. This infonnation 
could then be used: 

To inform policymakers including legislators, school board directors, professional 
organizations and teacher preparation institutions of how fundamental changes can 
be adapted to specific settings to provide public school students a more effective and 
efficient education. 

To develop a computerized, centralized information exchange to be used by those 
schools committed to criterion referenced improvement. The information exchange 
would collect, evaluate, store and disseminate information that explores valid and 
established procedures based upon proven programs and appropriate research de- 
signs. 

H R. 747 is a bill that would improve the quality of the nation's elementary and 
secondary school teachers— through staff development and in-service training. The 
procedure would be: 

To model credible professional development centers throughout the nation. These 
models would demonstrate various options for addressing problems and possibilities 
in In-service training, staff development, and dissemination of information. 

To train administrators and other educators to be effective leaders. 

Effective leaders in education need to know and understand the following: 

1 he legal basis for leadership empowerment; 

llie organizational structure and the role relationship to all other leaders who 
have responsibility for educational decision making at every level; 

The trends of our changing society and the need to restructure education in order 
to meet these changes. 

Effective leaders will need to better informed in a broad range of economic, social, 
scientific, political, and humanistic areas. They will be reouired to collect, organize, 
and apply vast amounts of data to the problems of individuals and of organizations 
with tne latver society. 

Finally, H.R. 747 would make it possible for educators, government executives, 
and legislators to come together in order to improve public education. 

Through H R. 747, approaches can be implemented to help educators develop a 
platform-a coherent philosophy, some deHnite goals and clearly defined objectives 
related to developing educational eff'H^tiveness, educational equity, and educational 
excellence for all public schools. 



Chairman Hawkins. The next witness is Dr. Fortenberry, super* 
intendent of Jackson Public Schools. Dr. Fortenberry, we welcome 
you. You have participated with this committee and with the Chair 
particularly over a long period of time. We appreciate the contribu- 
tion youVe made and the help that youVe given to our staff. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT N. FORTENBERRY, SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, JACKSON MUNICIPAL SEPARATE SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
JACKSON, MS 

Dr. Fortenberry. Thank you, Mr. Hawkins. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to meet with this distinguished committee today and dis- 
cuss some things that are very positive about public education in 
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this country, and I appreciate the opportunity of your holding 
these hearings so these positive things can be said about public 
education. 

My primary role over the last several years has been developing 
programs which implement research which these people have done. 
I think some background information is necessary before you can 
gain full perspective of what has occurred in the school district 
where I work as well as several school districts across the country. 
There was a time in the not too distant past when we were not 
doing a very good job of educating the children, some of the chil- 
dren. We were doing a very good job of educating some children. 
Some children we were not doing a very good job of educating. The 
school districts of this Nation were traumatized by desegregation. 
It was a necessary movement in this country. It was necessary both 
socially and morally. It was done, had to be done, but it did have 
some effects on school districts across this country. 

There was the trauma of white flight, transfer of teachers and 
studente. The effective schools movement has been a primaiy tool 
in helping us move through that period of time and building better 
school systems across this country than we've ever had before for 
all the students. 

We had to acknowledge the fact some several years ago that 
there was a changing clientele in our school districts, and more 
and more of the client was that student with which the school sys- 
tems of this Nation had net done a very good job of educating. 

Our school district is not an atjrpical one of urban school dis- 
tricts. The majority of the students are poor, minority, inner-city 
youth, and they're children of single parent families. According to 
statistics, that causes the children to be disadvantaged. 

So often, we have been taught to believe that we should establish 
lower expectations for these students, but I'm glad to say the effec- 
tive schools movement is causing us and has caused us to see that 
we can develop demanding, rigorous programs, and all students can 
and are learning in those programs, that it is improper to establish 
lower expectations and lower standards for students of the poor. 

We had to re-examine what we were doing and re-evaluate our 
mstructional programs, and guided by the effective schools re- 
search, we made drastic changes in every area of our school pro- 
pam. We had to decide, first of all, what it is our children need to 
be told, and through the effective schools research, we have guided 
our school district into action and a lot of others to help the educa- 
tors see that if the children are not learning, it is the fault of the 
institution and not the fault of the children. 

We have a responsibility in education not only to present the in- 
formation, but we have a responsibility for outcomes also. That is a 
new and different approach and one that has nc": been totally ac- 
cepted in my profession. 

The premise of the effective schools movement that all children 
are educable, and that that educability occurs at the school, not 
what occurs at home, and this is well documented in the effective 
schools research. 

As the chairman has mentioned, the primary characteristics of 
these schools, and we follow Edmond's five characteristics, five cor- 
relates, the principal is a strong instructional leader, and the 
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schools' major purpose is to see that learning takes place, and 
there is a clear instructional focus around that purpose. The school 
is orderly, a safe climate, and there's no signs of institutional ne- 
glect- 
There is high expectations of all students, and there is frequent 
measurement of student achievement so that we can intervene in 
those places where students are not learning. The key to imple- 
mentation of all of this, and our primary role in the movement has 
been, the development of a series of interrelated programs. A lot of 
research has been done, but our role has been to take that research 
and build a series of interrelated programs, a uniform nonoptional 
curriculum for all students. 

If you believe all students can learn, you need to put that philos- 
ophy in action by having all students in the first grade taught the 
same curriculum or second grade or Algebra I is Algebra I is Alge- 
bra I. o, T> 1 

The second program has to do with the Systematic Staff Develop- 
ment Program. It is necessary for those of us in education to make 
significant changes in our behavior if we're going to put into effect 
the effective schools movement, and the Systematic Staff Develop- 
ment Program, as Bud and others have talked about, is essential in 
getting that job done. 

A uniform grading system, some technological assistance in man- 
aging the data, a very thorough planning program built around the 
correlates and a process of involvement called shared governance, 
all of this is working together. We've seen significant results in the 
school district. We^ve seen our test scores on the California 
Achievement Test move from the 25th percentile to the 70th per- 
centile in those grades where we tested, significant growth in 10 
years. 

We've seen the number of merit scholars and achievement final- 
ists go up significantly. We've done the disaggregation. Bud, that 
you've tcdked about, and that is a significant piece to determine 
that our rise in test scores is not just something that occurs for one 
group of people, but for all our student?*. About 80 percent of our 
kids are going on to advanced study. Our children last year eame|d 
academic scholarships of over $2.5 million. The dropout rate is 
going down, while the achievement curve is going up. The failure 
rate, that is the number of children retained in grades, is going 
down rather than going up. There has been a drop in the number 
of children which has been separated from school for serious disci- 
pline problems. 

These things are directly attributable to us putting into effect 
the educational reforms of the effective schools movement. Another 
significant area of gain has been the renewal of community sup- 
port and faith in Jackson public schools. In less than 20 years, 
there were people in our community calling for the abolition of 
public schools, and now the chamber of commerce pledged to raise 
an educational trust fund of $2 million. 

There is a Concerned Biracial Citizens Committee, a community 
council. There's a speakers bureau. All of our schools, all 56 of 
them have been adopted by businesses in the community. This has 
resulted in our community because we have used the effective 
schools model to implement some educational reforms that is clear- 
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ly demonstrating that regardless of who the children are, whether 
they're black or white, whether they're rich or poor, whether 
they're handicapped or whole, when they come through the school- 
house doors, it is our responsibility to teach them, and we are, in 
fact, teaching them. This movement needs a national thrust 
through H.R. 747. 

I fear that we're being called up at this time to make a choice 
between excellence and equity. My one plea to you is that we can 
have neither without the other, 'ihank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Dr. Fortenberry. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Robert N. Fortenberry follows:] 

Prkparkd Statkment or Dr. Robert N. Fortenbkrry, Superintendent, Jackson 
Municipal Separate School District, Jackson, MS 

I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to speak before this distinguished commit- 
tee about the success we have experienced m Jackson, Mississippi because of the 
effective schools movement. I am especially grateful to Chairman Hawkins for 
having these hearings so that the positive occurrences in public education can come 
to light. 

Before you can fully appreciate the impact of the Effective Schools Movement, I 
believe I must first explain the reasons it has become the vital link to our remarka- 
ble improvements. 

Yes, there was a time when we didn't do a very good job educating all the chil- 
dren. 

Public schools were faced with the challenge of continuing education during de- 
segregation, which had ill effects such as white flight and problems relating to 
teacher and student transfers. Some school districts are vet to recover from this 
trauma. But we're on our way thanks to the Effective Schools Movement and the 
great wisdom of its pioneers— Ron Edmonds, Larry Lezotte, and Wilbur Brookover. 

Our turn for the better began six years ago when we acknowledged that we had 
some serious problems. We realized that from the start, public education had ca- 
tered to upper and middle income people. However, as the Jackson metropolitan 
area be^an to change, so did our clients. A majority of the students today are poor, 
minorities, inner-city youth, and children of single-parent families. They are the dis- 
advantj'.ged. 

Th rj was a time when educators lowered achievement expectations of these stu- 
dents, but that is no longer true in Jackson Public Schools. To meet the needs of its 
clints, Jackson Public Schools began some very demanding, rigorous reforms so that 
all children could learn 

School administrators re-evaluated the effectiveness of the instructional program 
and decided drastic changes were needed in every area of instruction. 

We decided to confront head-on the problem of teaching certain children. And 
with this commitment, we discovered a body of research which provided the founda- 
tion for our massive educational reforms. 

That body is the effective schools movement, which proclaims the philosophy that 
every child can learn and that every teacher is responsible to see that learning 
takes place. 

The premise for the Effective Schools Movement— that all children are educable 
and that educability derives from the nature of the school attended— is based upon 
well-documented research showing common charateristics of effective schools. 

Those characteristics have been validated by Edmonds, the father of the move- 
ment, and other researchers. 

The researchers, found that— regardless of their location, resources, or compos- 
tion— effective schools have thtj following common characteristics: 

The principal is an instructional leader; 

The school has a m^jor goal or purpose that is known by all adults associated 
with the school; 

The school has an orderly, safe climate in which there are no visible signs of insti- 
tutional neglect; 

Expectations for all students' achievement are high; and 

Measurement of pupil achievement are a basis for evaluation of programs as well 
as student progress. 

A series of inter-related programs have grown out of our commitment to provide 
all children with an effective education. 
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The programs include: 

A uniform, nonoptional curriculum for all grades called the Common Body of 
Knowledge. 

Systematic staff development of ALL employees so that everyone understands 
that their job is vital to providing quality education. 

A uniform grading system through which all students in the district are tested for 
mastery of objectives with district-constructed tests Those tests also carry the most 
weight in the fmal grade. 

An Instructional Management System grades the tests by computer and main- 
tains a sophisticated record-keeping system, which provides teachers and principals 
an {uialysLS of student mastery 

A five-year planning and evaluation program through which all areas must set 
goals, plan implementation and evaluate success. 

A shared governance process has teachers, parents, administrators and staff work- 
ing together in decision-making. 

All of this is working. We know it is because we've had some notable results. Con- 
stantly rising test scores and student academic achievement tells us we are on 
target. 

In the last few years we have seen student scores on national exams rise from far 
below the national average to far above. This year alone we have 19 national merit 
and achievement finalist. 

We're seeing more and more of our students seek higher education. Last year 
80.04 percent of our graduates went on to advanced study. The 1985 graduates 
earned more than $2.5 million in academic scholarships for advanced study. 

Approximatelv 200 students won state, regional or national awards last year. 

I know that these significant academic gains are largely due to the sweeping edu- 
cational reforms based on the Effective Schools Movement. 

As a result of these gains, we're seeing a renewal of community support and faith 
in Jackson Public Schools. 

The Jackson Chamber of Commerce has pledged this year to raise four million 
dollars to start an education trust fund for the public schools. 

A 21-member Community Council of concerned citizens has become a Speakers 
Bureau for the school district, and has asked the city for a 25 million dollar bond 
issue to improve our buildings. 

And all of our 56 schools have at least one corporate adopter— and many have 
multiple adopters — through the Adopt-A-School program. 

We are receiving very clear signals that we should continue with the Effective 
Schools Movement. We're convinced that without this movement, finding this valua- 
ble research would have been impossible and our remarkable improvement would 
have never happened. 

Chairman Hawkins. The next witness, and I'm taking them as 
they came into the room, Dr. Dale Mann, and then we'll have Dr. 
Cooper. Dr. Dale Mann, we appreciate your appearing before the 
committee today, and all the support which you've given to this 
committee and to the chair over a long period of time. It's a great 
privilege to have you testify. I believe you, along with Dr. Ed- 
monds, more or less gave a start to this idea on this conmiittee, 
and it's a privilege to nave you come back and pick up that leader- 
ship again. 

We regret that the late Dr. Edmonds was unfortunately removed 
from this particular scene at a very early age, but certainly you've 
carried on in a remarkable way, and we certainly appreciate what 
you've done. 

STATEMENT OF DR. DALE MANN, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Mann. Thank you, Mr. Hawkins. This is a real privilege for 
me. In some vvays, it completes a circle which had begun in the 
work of Ron Edmonds. I have to say that H.R. 747 is probably the 
second greatest testimony to the work of Ron Edmonds in the work 
of public schools. Obviously, the first greatest testimony to Ron Ed- 
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monds^ contributions is the kind of enthusiasm, the projects and 
the gains for the children which are going forward in many places 
around the United States, that are using efTective schools ideas, not 
only at the State level, in county systems, in public school systems, 
but also in thousands of school buildings. 

I, because of what I do for a living as a professor at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University in New York. I have an opportunity to 
pay some attention to the research bases on which this bill is 
founded. I think it may be helpful to contrast the research base on 
which this bill is premised with the circumstances that were under- 
neath education legislation tui recently as 20 years ago. 

When Richard Nixon was President of the United States, he ap- 
pointed a thing called the President's School Finance Committee 
taking the position that he might be willing to pay for more things 
for public schools, but he wanted to be assured that the things that 
he paid for worked, that the things that the Federal Government 
was going to support would, in fact, ke a difference in the lives 
and the futures of the children of Amt .ca. 

In pursuit of that, the President's Commission on School Finance 
commissioned an extensive analysis of all of the literatures that 
purported to find any kind of a relationship between what school 
people were doing, what principals were doing, what teachers were 
doing in classrooms, and anything the children were achieving. 

That report which was done by a man named Averch came up 
with what I regard as the single saddest sentence ever written 
about public schools. Averch's sentence in summary is that re- 
search has not identified a variant of the existing system which is 
consistently related to children's educational outxjomes. 

There is nothing that could be found based on a national and an 
international analysis that if you changed it in the ssrstem would, 
in fact, help all children learn more. Averch wrote in 1976 his data 
were accurate to about 1974, the way the question was asked and 
given the state of the art as it then existed, I think it was accurate, 
although the consequences are pretty serious. 

I think Averch is no longer correct. As I read the evidence, there 
are a number of things which we know, which we can describe, 
which superintendents and leaders like Bob Fortenberry from 
Jackson, MS, have, in fact, put in place, and when you put those 
things in place, they make a difference for kids. 

We know the dimensions of effective schooling. Coleman is no 
longer correct. Jencks is no longer correct. Averch is no longer cor- 
rect. The people who have argued that mere schools cannot help 
children are increasingly incorrect. 

What we have in the effective schools idea is a kind of a value 
added schooling. Value added schooling is not unlike the same 
notion which exists in the business sector or in the private part of 
our enterprise. If somebody has a business or a shop or a service 
operation, they're buying jgoods, they're buying labor, they're 
buying thin^ at one price. They do something to them in their op- 
eration, their factory. They buy it at one price and they sell it at 
another. 

What went on in the middle is that they added value. For the 
ublic school, the question is, isn't it the case that we can describe 
ids as they come up the steps. Isn't it the case that we can de- 
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scribe teachers and how they should be teaching, and we can de- 
scribe a curriculum such that if you put the kids, the teachers and 
the curriculum together, those children are going to be able to per- 
form things in addition to what would be their lot if we knew 
simply one fact. What kinds of families do they come from? What 
are their social or demographic characteristics? 

The value added school is a school that says, if you tell me what 
kind of fsTnilies you're serving, if you tell me the backpounds of 
the child, I can accept the responsibility of helping all ckJl^'ren 
learn more than woiud be the case if we simply knew that one 
thing. 

Now the value added idea, and it underlies the idea of the effec- 
tive school, the value added idea is one which puts a similar chal- 
lenge before schools of all sorts before schools serving not only chil- 
dren from low-income families, but those from middle-income cir- 
cumstances and also those from more affluent circumstances. 

It is an idea which comes very close to the democratic aspirations 
of a public school system, and as I have suggested in the testimony 
that I prepared for the committee, yot will see that those ideas are 
based on three rafuor streams of research. Those streams of re- 
search are beginning to converge, and they all point in the same 
direction. 

We have research, for example, on effective teaching. Wc know 
how teachers should proceed, how they should present lessens, how 
they should group children. We know what effective teachiag looks 
like. The second research stream haf to do with basic re arch on, 
if you will, the psychological processes of schooling, and the third 
research stream comes from the laboratories, the research an'^ de- 
velopment centers, the other activities which have been doing 
what s called programmatic research and development. They have 
been trying to translate the basic research base into packages, into 
transportable activities, into things which can be adonted and 
which can be used to support better practice around the cou:itry. 

Effective teaching then, basic research and finally programmatic 
R&D, much of it coming from the Federal labs and the centers are 
the three research streams which are beginning to coincide. One of 
the things that I find so interesting is that those research streams 
not only coincide, they also converge with what good practice has 
shown us over the years. 

There's a very real sense in which the effective schools research 
bases is the same as the base derived from the commitment and 
the hard won insights of practitioners and leaders in the best 
schools around the United Statea. 

It is an interesting convergence, because instead of having to 
force something into being, instead of having to try to bludgeon 
somebody into doing something, we have as one of the few occur- 
rences in public schools, the academic community, the empirical 
community agreeing with the practical community about what the 
dimensions of a more powerful effective school should be. 

It's also the case that H.R. 747 could augment some things which 
are currently underway in the executive branch. I am conscious, as 
I'm sure the committee is, that today Mr. Bennett is releasing a 
document called "what works," which is a compendium of 11 
points, 22 precepts, 11 ideas that are abundantly well supported by 
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research and which characterize good schools, and they are sug- 
gesting them to the attention of parents and school people around 
the country. 

As I read those 11 points, I see in the megority of those points, 
the same ideas which are the under-winning of H.R 747, and so 
again, there is a helpful kind of coalescence. As well, the Office of 
Education, Research and Improvement decided when it was com- 
peting the research centers m this last year, decided to dedicate 
two of the new research centers to effective schools ideas. 

There is now at the University of Wisconsin at Madison a center, 
a research center on effective secondary schools, and at Johns Hop- 
kins, there is also a newly established Federal research center on 
effective elementary schools. 

When you look at the research, and when you look at the good 
practices that characterize the schools with the kind of value added 
power that we are now talking about, schools which are able to say 
whatever kind of child come? up the steps of the school, I can work 
with that child, and especially for children of the poor. I don't have 
to hide behind the fact that the family is poor, the family may not 
turn off the television set, it may be a family headed by a female, 
the family may not have all the advantages of a middle-income 
familv. Regardless of the family background > haracteristics, the 
school can accept the challenge of helping all children learn at the 
same rates and the same stability. 

Now, at the beginning part of my testimony, I refer to a number 
of places around the country that have had some remarkable gains 
m the achievement scores and the accomplishments of the children 
m those districts, and the districts run, as Professor Meyers has al- 
ready explained, from rural circumstances to urban circumstances. 
They are suburban, they are exurban, they are big, they are little, 
and they are all getting the same kinds of results. 

They get those results, because of what we know about what de- 
livers this kind of schooling. Ron Edmonds talked about five fac- 
tors. He believed that there were five factors which, if put in place, 
would produce an effective school. I well remember when Mr. Ed- 
monds came to New York and gave a press conference in New 
York, he said to the assembled media in the city that he wanted to 
be judged according to what happened for the lives and fates and 
fortunes of the bottom one-third achieving children of the city. 

He bet his reputation, the progress of the schools and those chil- 
dren on the fact that there would be five factors, and if you put 
them in place, you can get this kind of schooling. Those factors are, 
as I have looked at them in a piece of work tb-^t I did for the Na- 
tional Institute of Education and its predecessor self, and through 
them for the school finance group of the National Institute of Edu- 
cation, those factors being with teacher characteristics and behav- 
ior. 

The most important of the variables that's delivering effective 
schools is teaching and what happens in classrooms. The second of 
the most important factors is administrators, superintendents, 
principals, the leadership variables that exist at the district level 
and at the building level. They are followed by ideas about a learn- 
ing climate in the school, ideas about the adult working circum- 
stances of the school as those adult characteristics bear on what 
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children are able to do. Fourth, pupil evaluation procedures, it's 
clear that you can't have an effective school unless you measure 
effect, and then fiaally, curriculum materials. 

With regard to curriculum materials, it is the case that there are 
a number of different texts, there are a number of different pub- 
lishers, there are a number of different packages of materials 
which will support effective schools work. 

Those five factors, as I read the evidence, are rather unambig- 
uously present in schails which have the kind of value added prop- 
erties that we are now discussing. 

We need support. I frequently have the experience of going to 
school districts and doing the workshops and othewise working 
with people who are interested in these ideas and who would like 
to bring them to their school districts. 

Unfortunately, there are a lot of places around the United States 
that don't have the kind of capability, the kind of leadership, the 
kind of dedication as Jackson, MS, public schools have. They 
cannot or they will not make the sort of major investment in the 
infrastructure, in the systems, in the activities sustained over time 
that will change the practices of those public school districts, and 
so what t3^ically happens is a district listens to a daylong work- 
shop and inservice activitj. People go away. They go away some- 
place between enthusiastic and at least convinc^ that perhaps 
they should listen to these ideas. Maybe they ought to do some- 
thing, maybe there is something new here, maybe there is some- 
thing better. They go away from that workshop and they go back 
to the school that is unorganized to support those ideas. They go 
back to the school that doesn't have the teams necessary to do the 
planning and delivery. They go back to the school that it not able 
to support an effective schools program. 

That's a shame, because we have the attention of American edu- 
cation now, and we have the research and practiced basis to sup- 
port a different kind of a public school, but it is going to require 
some money. It is going to require some investment. It is going to 
require the thoughtful and systematic kmd of presence which is 
clearly anticipated in H.R. 747. 

As I look at what is represented in the effective schools move- 
ment across the countiy, it is clearly a movement. There are now 
more than 2,000 jurisdictions, public schools, buildings, county of- 
fices. States, using the effective schools ideas already. Unfortunate- 
ly there are 15,000 public school districts out there, and so while 
we have managed to persuade 2,000 of them that these ideas are of 
use, there is a considerable amount of work to be done. 

The States, many of the States have used the effective schools 
paradigm, the five factors model to support State level reforms. 
Again, you can mandate something. You can try to persuade some- 
body about something, but it requires more systematic, more pro- 
grammatic attention that is currently available. 

As I read the provisions of H.R. 747, it is the difference between 
what we now have and what we should have. It's a banning, and 
I'm delighted to have the opportunity to comment on the prospects 
for this legislation. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Dr. Mann. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Dale Mann follows:] 
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^'REPARED Statement of Dale Mann, Professor and Senior Research Associate, 
Center for Education and the American Economy, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University New York, NY 



The duBois Elementary School in Northern Wyoming enrolls 200 children, all 
from blue collar families, many are native Americans. Five years ago, a fourth of 
the children scored at or above national norms on standardizfKl achievement tests; 
today in reading, 84 percent are at or above these norms; in math, 66 percent are at 
or above national norms 

The Prairie View Elementary School in Lake View, Michigan, serves a working 
class community, on the Michigan State Department's mastery tests, 97 percent of 
the children have achieved mastery in math and 94 percent in reading. 

Duval County, Florida, moved its 98,000 students from 66th place to first place 
among Florida school systems in both communication and mathematics skills. The 
largest gains came from Black students whose performance on the State's mathe- 
matics functional-literacy test increased by 229 percent (EDUCATION WEEK, 
March 7, 1984, p.4). 

Appoquiniirink, Delaware's public schools serve a rural population that is poor 
but, using the Achievement Directed Learning program from a federal laboratory 
(Research for Better Schools in Philadelphia), the district moved from seventeenth 
to second on the State's comparative ranking of all Delaware districts. 

A school enrolling 80 percent Hispanic children in one of Newark, New Jersey's 
most depressed neighborhoods has gone in seven years from 22 percent of its chil- 
dren reading at or above national norms to 77 percent; from 31 percent at or above 
national norms in mathematics to 80 percent. The school now has a 90 percent aver- 
age daily attendance, ud from having been among Newark's worst. Seven years ago, 
a parent night drew 70 parents; this winter, 1240 parents showed up on a single 
night. 

Similar gains can be documented from around the United States and are part of 
the reason why effective schools techniques are featured in the Education Depart- 
ment's recently released report, "What Works." The growing power of the tech- 
niques that can deliver more effective schooling are also reflected in the decision by 
the Office of Education Research and Improvement to concentrate two, newly 
funded research centers on the implications of effective schools for elementary and 
secondary schools. 

'To those encouraging developments, we should add the widespread use by State 
legislatures of effective schools techniques to frame state reform efforts and the 
more than 2,000 effective schools projects now underway across the United States. 

But public schooling is provided through 15,000 school districts and 85,000 school 
buildings. While effective schools techniques have the potential for widespread im- 
provement, they are not in use for all the children that might otherwise benefit 
from this more powerful way to provide teaching and learning. 



H.R. 747 is premised on a strong research base with three converging streams of 
inquiry First, "outlier" studies are describing differences between schools dealing 
with poor children O^t are otherwise similar except that some are successful and 
others are not. Tnese inquiries focus on the school building and its correlates. The 
second type of study cornea from program evaluations especially from Federal lab- 
oratories. Basic research on the teaching process is the third area contributing to 
this question of the "instructionally effective school" (i.e.. a school whose practices 
can diminish the interaction between social class and achievement). Recent gains in 
the schooling achievement of children from poor families have come from matching 
the teache'-'s instructional style to the child's learning style, from diagnostic-pre- 
scriptive "micro-teaching" evaluation sequences, and from maximizing direct in- 
struction (when teachers teach, children learn). Many of these properties are 
present in Bloom's Mastery Learning techniques; most represent a more sophisticat- 
ed understanding of the behavioral research on teaching and learning and now that 
varies systematically by social class. 

The research base for the instructionally effective school gets manifested in school 
practice. One five-part typology has become widely accepted. In some places that 
configuration is known as "Five Factors Theory" and is usually attributed to the 
late Ron Edmonds. In my recent study for the National Institute of Ixiucation, the 
contribution of each factor to the instructionally effective school was estimated by a 
panel of experts as follows: 



SOME EVIDENCE ABOUT EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 
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Factor Groups Ranked by Most to Least Contribution to the Instructionally 

Effective School 

Factor 'f""* 

Teacher characteristics and behavior • 1 

Administrator characteristics and behavior . ... 2 

School learning climate 3 

Pupil evaluation procedures 4 

Curriculum materials ^ 

Source. Dale Mann with Judith Lawrence, "A Delphi Analysis of the Instructionally Effective 

School" (report for the School Finance Project of the National Institute of Education, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, June 1983, p 5) 

Finally, it should be noted that the five factors that have been supported by the 
research and endorsed by practitioners, are also the framework for assistance to be 
provided through H.R. 74'', the "Effective Schools Development in Education Act." 
That act can bring major improvements to all children, but especially to those from 
low income families who have no alternative to an improved public school. 

Chairman Hawkins. The final witness is Dr. Eric Cooper, associ- 
ate director, program development of the College Pcard, 

Dr. Cooper, we appreciate all that you have done in participating 
in our education groups, and the great contribution that you have 
made to this subcommittee. We look forward to your testimony. Dr. 
Cooper, if I may interrupt. Dr. Meyers had previously testified, and 
I think we did question him. He has indicated he might have some 
difc,trict difficulties today. Dr. Meyers, if you would like to be ex- 
cused, we obviously would like to accommodate you. So don't feel 
compelled to remain if you think that your duties require you to be 
elsewhere. 

Dr. Meyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I've done about all I can 
do for that district today. Til know at 7 o'clock tonight whether or 
not we have a district. 

Chairman Hawkins. As you so desire. Dr. Cooper, we look for- 
ward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF OR ERIC COOPER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, THE COLLEGE BOARD 

Dr. Cooper. The realities of school systems. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the subcommittee, I thank you for this invitation to 
testify, and I appreciate the work you've been doing in support of 
education. Now, as probably all of you are aware, I m a new face. 
This is the first time Tve testified anywhere as it relates to a body. 
Whoever put me last, I want to thank you. I never had a problem 
with high blood pressure. I now do, I'ni sure of it, especially after 
following these gentlemen's excellent testimony. 

Now, upfront, I don't want to seem like a heretic in some of the 
things I'm going to say today, though many might interpret it as 
such. I am a supporter of the effective school movement. I think 
that it has added much to whai we've been able to accomplish in 
education across this country. I just liave some questions. 

Upfront I must add that I m not appearing today as a spokesman 
for the College Board or I'm not supporting a College Board posi- 
tion which represents about 3,000 colleges and universities and 
school systems across the country. I believe the President would 
have my head if I said the statements I'm about to make are based 
upon positions at the College Board. 
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They are, however, my positions as it comes from the vantage- 
point of working with numerous urban and suburban school sys- 
tems across the country for several years now. New, as I indicated 
to you, what I've seen that is encouraging is that the effective 
school movement has started us this Nation in a proper direction, 
but we're^ not going far enough. One of the key frameworks for Ron 
Edmonds' work is that teachers need to have high expectations for 
students. 

I do not believe, based upon my observations and based upon the 
things that I've seen, what I've read in the literature that, in fact, 
we maintain high expectations for students in this country. 

Now, to bolster my position being a newcomer, I've come armed 
with some data. It is reported in the literature, and it's widely re- 
ported, it was reported by the ex-Secretary of Education at several 
conferences, reported for the past 10 years, that the single primanr 
forces behind what drives education in this country is not the ad- 
ministrator, it is not the teacher. It, in fact, is tests and textbooks 
or instructional materials which are used in the Nation's schools. 
We do a lot of research, and we look at a lot of factors, and thevVe 
all, I think, having an impact on achievement in the schools. I 
know there is some achievement occurring as represented here by 
these gentlemen. 

But, 90 to 98 percent of instruction in this country, it is estimat- 
ed is driven by instructional materials. Now you might say, so 
what, Eric. Well, let me just build this further. 

Eighty percent of the knowledge students are exposed to comes 
from textbooks, and in a recent study, students were given inappro- 
priate material 75 percent of the time. In a Long Island school 
svstem, they found that 80 percent of materials in grades 3 
through 12 were inappropriately matched to the academic needs of 
the students. 

Researchers have found that 70 percent of allocated instructional 
time is spent on workbook type exercises. Most of the time, as 
weve seen in our observation, and my presentation today is pri- 
marily instructional in terms of its implication, leads to some 
recent studies that indicate the following. Goodlad in a study of 
high schools has found that less than one percent of instructional 
time IS spent in the classroom on engaging students in a question 
responding mode. Most of the time is spent listening to lectures, as 
we re doing today. 

Students are not engaged in an active way that allows them to 
begin to learn or use higher order thinking skills. Now the results 
of all this, it is estimated that approximately one out of three 
Americans are unable to read with comprehension. 

The only national study that's looked at across-the-board sam- 
ling across this country of students, they have found that students 
ave learned to deal with such tasks as literal comprehension, 
recall, memorization, lower order tasks in terms of instruction, but 
are unable to deal with higher level comprehension and higher 
levels of thinking. 

In fact, we know that in some urban populations, 50 percent of 
the students are dropping out. Well, from a study that we've done 
m correlating our data with the national assessment data, of the 25 
percent of those students are retained, 25 percent of them are 
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unable to read with comprehension the local sports section in the 
local newspaper which translate into an inability at the high 
school level to read beyond the fifth and sixth grades. 

If you look at the data that's emerging from effective schools, 
you see a growth up to the sixth grade and then you see a precipi- 
tous dropoff. I believe that one of the reasons behind that are low 
expectations. All children can learn, yes, but all children have got 
to be given the right to learn through proper mediation^ and unless 
we b^n to focus on higher order thinking skills, we re gping to 
prepare our graduates of education to take part in the McDonald s 
of the world, and I'm not knocking McDonald's. I would like to see 
students graduating from our schools with the ability to e-ialyze, 
with the ability to reason, with the ability to comprehend, with the 
ability to think. _ . ^ 

We re not graduating students with that ability. In tact, a re- 
searcher has reported that by the fourth grade, students have 
reached their plateau in terms of elementary reasonmg skills, and 
that in college, many are performing at the same level or even per- 
haps lower than they were in the fourth grade. I beheve that we 
need to b^in to refocus our attentions, and I think H.R. 747 is an 
excellent bill that can help us refocus this on the development of 
teaching skills, on the development of the skills that will enable 
our students to graduate and become active members of this society 
in the tasks that are demanded by the future tasks of computers, 
science, mathematics and the like. 

It is estimated that in the school year in Japan, one-third of 
teacher time is spent on staff training, but in this country, only 
one-half of 1 percent of the time is invested in teacher traming. 
Now with that as a foundation, I have a series of recommendations. 
I indicate to you upfront that I feel that testing programs and tex- 
tual materials drive instruction in this country. 

I feel that, one, as a suggestion, we need to begin to choose test- 
ing programs which facilitate comprehension and cognitive instruc- 
tion. There seems to be a national obsession with testing, and you 
might say that seems to be funny coming from one of the largest 
testing agencies in the world, but it's true. We seem to be obsessed 
with testing data. 

It is suggested by Ted Sizer that we correlate or we associate our 
forcing ahead toward excellence by increasing the tests we give stu- 
dents, but as Ted Sizer has suggested, quote, "This seems to be a 
non sequitur. It is like saying we re forcing ahead with the elimina- 
tion of cancer by improvmg the quality of the pathology laD. Test- 
ing is not and cannot ever be considered a remedy. It s only part of 
the problem, rather than a solution." 

So we need to b^in to choose more appropriate testmg programs 
that allow schools to begin to set high expectations for students. 

Two, we need to provide support for long-term staff development 
which allows teachers and administrators the time to learn new 
strategies during the school yean We cannot expect that the train- 
ing of teachers ends with undergraduate or graduate education, 
and I believe that it would be nice in H.R. 747, if it is not so al- 
ready, to earmark funds for that very nature. Now, exampl^ of 
how to, implement this can be found throughout the country. They 
can be found at the Schendley Training Center in Pittsburgh, or in 
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Kansas City, MO, public schools' collaboration at the University of 
Missouri, Kansas City Campus, in Levittown, NY, in Chicago public 
schools or even m New York City public schools within a project 
that Dale Mann has headed. 

So we need to stress long-term staff development, not the short- 
term staff development where somebody comes in, lik a Dale 
Mann, and presents excellent day of research and application 
gets the staff excited, and then disappears. 

We need to create iong-term involvement in the schools, and it is 
replicated over and over again in the research. To do this, we need 
to look m terms of school change at a collaboration, a collaboration 
with outside agencies and with the inside staff who are serving the 
student^s. 

xt'^^' ^® ^ simplify the programs used to serve students. 
Naisbitt suggests, John Naisbitt suggest that we're drowning in in- 
formation, but were starving for knowledge in this country. We 
should avoid mformation overload in schooling and stress the apho- 
rism that less is more as is done over and over again, by peoole 
such as Ted Sizer. f f 

Four, as I indicated before, we need to provide grants that sup- 
port collatorative efforts among school systems, colleges, universi- 
ties and educational agencies, and, five, we need to advocate pro- 
grams which have been found to improve the comprehension and 
cognitive development of students. We need to avoid those which 
isolate and fractionate instruction. 

Now, I've heard one prc^am in particular mentioned, the mas- 
tery learning program, and I have been working with the develop- 
ers of that program. They themselves admit that if one agrees to 
tollow the letter of the law as laid out by the master learning cur- 
riculum, you end up with isolated and fractionated results in terms 
of learning by students. 

We need to critically analyze the programs that supposedly have 
support data behmd them. We need to analyze them based upon 
the expectations that they have for our students. All our students 
can learn to learn. All our students can be taught to think, but be- 
cause of the programs that we're using, innovative programs, be- 
cause ot some of the testing instruments that we use to drive in- 
struction, our students are not learning how to think. I think it is 
aJ^urd for one-quarter of the population in our urban school popu- 
lations approximately to be unable to read bevond the sixth grade, 
and It s even more absurd when a superintendent of a mfgor school 
system m the central part of this country indicates in the paper 
that one could not have or one should not expect urban children to 
pertorm beyond the sixth grade reading level. 

They cannot read beyond the sixth grade reading level, he is im- 
plying. That makes me very angry if you hear it in my voice. Fm 
going through a process of catharsis right now, especially when I 

m? ^'^is opportunity and you are a captive audience. 

The point of my presentation is that wo need to begin to redefine 
what exactly IS occurring in education at this country. We need to 
look at the Fortenberry models which are excellent in their begin- 
nings. We need to begin to maintain higher standards for all our 
children, not just the m^ority of our children, and we need to pro- 
vide the funding which supports this, and only unless we redefine 
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what education is all about, not all children can learn without 
proper mediations, we're dropping the ball, and we're only begin- 
ning ^he game. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Dr. Cooper. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Eric J. Cooper follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Eric J Cooper, Associate Director, Program 
Development, the College Board 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I thank you for this invitation 
to testify aad appreciate the work you have been doing in support of education I 
am appearing today not as a spokeman for the College Board, or to support a Col- 
lege Boani position, but as an educator who has observed and worked with school 
systems across the country. What I hrve seen from this vantage point both encour- 
ages and discourages me. I am encouraged by the sheer energy of some teachers 1 
have seen working with this nation's students, and yet discouraged by numerous in- 
consistencies in the instruction I have also observed. 

What I find most discouraging is gained through observation and is also widely 
reported in the literature on school reform. Consider the following data: 

I. It is reported that 90-98 percent of instruction is driven by instructional mate- 

2 80 percent of the knowledge students are exposed to comes from textbooks . . . 

3. In a recent research study students were given inappropriate material 75 per- 
cent of the time based on their academic needs ... ... 

4. A Long Island school system found that 80 percent of materials in grades three 
through twelve were inappropriately matched to the academic needs of their stu- 
dents . . 

5. Researchers have found that 70 percent of allocated instructional time is spent 
on workbook-type exercises ... i u i 

6. Researchers have discovered that students often spend more time on workbook 
activities than engaged in instructional activities with their teachers ... 

7. In a large analysis of high school instruction, a well-known researcher discov- 
ered that less than 1 percent of instructional time was spent on students responding 
to questioning posed by teachers ... ... j ai. 

8. It has been estimated that one out of three Americans is unable to read with 
comprehension . , 

9. Approximately 50 percent of student populations in certain urban areas are 
dropping out of school and 25 percent of those students who persist are unable to 
read the sport section of the local newspaper ... 

10. A researcher has reported that by the fourth grade, students have reached 
their plateau in terms of elementary reasoning skills, and that in college many are 
performing at the same level or even perhaps lower than they were in the fourth 
grade ... 

II. It is estimated that one-third of teacher time in Japan is spent on training 
teachers; in this country only one-half of 1 percent is invested in training and staff 
development. • /-i i i r 

Despite the implications of these data there are reasons for optimism. One level of 
hope is provided by research on effective schools. There is much that is laudable 
about the effective schools movement, i.e., its impact on administration, teachere 
and students. At the same time there are serious questions which need to be raised. 
The purpose of my testimony today is to raise these questions and provide some 
models which I and others feel speaks to the question of what an effective school is 

^^I^begin with an assumption. I assume that schools exist to teach students how to 
learn. That may appear self-evident, but not everyone necessarily agrees with such 
a statement. For example, in Florida, people have argued that schools exist to teach 
students how to pass a test— the state's SSAT-1 and SSAT-2. In New York, many 
may argue that instruction is focused on helping students pass the Regents and in 
other states it is argued that schools exist to help students pass competency testa or 
that they exist to help students through the equivalent of a G.E.D. No matter how 
good the test, let us remember that the test is not the same as leaminc and should 
not be the primary fuel used for driving education towards some level of what we 
call excell'^nce. 

Teaching students how to learn is essentially different from teaching information, 
teaching to memorize, teaching to take a test, or teaching any other skills not relat- 
ed to the how of learning. 
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.nX^L^c""** ^u* ?^ learning, there is a lot of other activity which takes place 
La. °^ 1* worthwhile, much of it mandated by state or local 

^n^^«??KrK"*t.°'f**'l"*',^' professional adviso"- But as I am sure you 
will agree, at the heart of schooling is learning, and at the heart of learning is the 
issue of how learnmg may best be developed to meet the needs of student? 

uver the last decade we can be more concrete about that direction since we hnv. 
d22lrt-l" knowledge about the how of learning. Yet it iS' Z o^r thil 
J lo'on '^searchers such as Hammond have pointed out that ". . between 1972 
n'^J^' °^ methods that might encourage the development of higher 

Sll! -??-'^J^'''*'^' ^ laboratory work, writing tasks, and stu- 

^^r^ dwcuMion, delcined in public schools." You many Lk why this oc- 
^=t„ i Hammond gives in this report, submitted to a gathering of edu- 

r„t^.ni= l^i ^/^-^^ instruction was driven by tests, textbooks 

!U Z^""^ ?" minimal skills, not the skills which Jan lead to 

higher order functioning by students. 

„,n?uJ?^»"- <*?y.<'oc'«o" lower order skills as driven by tests and textbooks, is a 
D S^i ^ « facing all educators. For if schools have been identified as effective 
based solely on teste which stress lower order and isolated skills, they do not (in my 

!S^..H„'*^*\S'"''^^ "^^^^f ^^^^ researches are correct in their find ngthrt 
education in this country is m fact driven by teste and textbooks focused on lower 
^'^^ f vocabulary development, literal comprehension and rote recall. 
nnLS"*?*'"? ^ '^'^^^ educational climate which pre^ 

parM the student for a career path or merely for a job which does not force the 

iFvMl^^?''' rf'^ to perform beyond a minimal leveUf ^rfo?SlncS? 

•/u '** I"* **** implications of this to the effective schools movement 

as It has been put mto practice by some school systems. movement 

"""^^ ° distinction between teste that are used for accountability 
and teste that are used to support instruction. True accountability requires teste of 
outromesof the educational process. Instruction, however, requires test instrumente 
Sfna^^^K*"}^)?'*^ ^"^V ^'"'"^ '"'"t reflect the imitructional objectives 
SJ?^ i-K **** ^ serve both functions. More likely, 

however, IS that a test for one will not serve weU for the other. For example: 

A teacher may need to identify particular student strengths and weaJmesses in 
f^riS "Lff'^r'^Hl"' reading may serve this teacher weU. The same 

test, when required of all teachers through the school wide testing program, may 
encounige the teaching of discrete skills through drill and practice 2t the^xpekse of 
comprdiension And there is no evidence that driU and practice on the skills of 
^?iT°JJI?*"** improves the student's ability to read or write. Teachen. must 
nfp J^f^^"" ^f"'^*'^! Pr«*S8- Undue concern over the impact of 

the ichool testing program simply hinders effective teaching of learning. And the 

Zf!7f °^ ""'"'^J^'if- ? <#«:ipline like reading or writing is not the outeome 
desired from our instructional efforto. uuu,uiiie 

vI^l*^^J°''^ Department and the Connecticut Department of 

liducation have statewide testing programs in reading and writing ttet serve as 
models for other states and schools to follow. There are four facto* related to ir^ 
structional testing programs that need to be considered. First, the outcomes of read- 
5^nn!lZ« ^lllL^ff^ as directly as possible without resorting to the isolation 
f^^^^T^^^'^ skills of readmg or writing. The New York and Connecticut 
J^iTif 'lT?™*'!^*^ **** complexity of reading and writing and concentrate 
on asking studente to master outcomes-not isolated skills 

«.t f^XJ*.*^'"^"'**!}*^ twting program is that clearly stated expectations are 
JSLff^^ ♦fi'* students. ExMCtations based on rational standards may provide 
an edge for introducing into higher schools an emphasis on order skills rather than 
lower ones. Effective schools must be effective for all studente-not simply a par- 
h^ fl T^^fJ'^^^^ student population. While we may point with pride at^e 
fact that all studente reached the mmimura closer inspection reveals that on one is 
served well by such minimums. Meaningful standards and expectations must be 
foiro'& s^ooTng^ ^ implemented if we are to prepare studente for s^w^ss 

A third factor in these testing programs is continuity. For the public we serve, a-* 
well as the studente and parents, continuity in testing is critical. Without continui- 
ty, individual as well as school progress cannot be demonstrated. Continuity here 
means a consistent way of defining what is meant by reading, or writing, and a con- 
sistent way of ^sessing each across the grades. Comparing studente to national 
. »"f^'?'e"t to demonstrate progress. Student performance must be as- 
sessed at rMular intervals so that growth can be determined, and the New York 
and Connecticut programs are designed to do this well. 
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The final element of testing for effective schook is that the results can be used by 
administrators and teachers to support curricular and instructional efforts— support 
but not prescribe. One way this can be accomplished is to have tests that assist in 
the selection of instructional materials that are appropriate for the students served 
Using instruments that can assess both students and material can facilitate the 
textbook adoption and utilization process. Given the wide variety of instructional 
materials available for students, test results need to support teachers* attempts to 
must the needs of students. In many systems, curriculum development is written at 
the district level by staff who have little knowledge of the students they are writing 
for. Rather than twisting studente to fit and often ill-conceived curricular focus, we 
need to develop curriculum based on individual student needs using technology 
which supports comprehension and cognitive instruction. 

From my vantage point, I have viewed schools which hi ve been labelled as effec- 
tive, but sadly they have stressed the teaching of isolated intellectual skills rather 
than functional ones. By functional, I mean skills that can be incorporated by the 
student into effective strategies for bridging the gap between what they know and 
don*t know. 

Intelligence and learning should be defined not as what the student knows, but 
what he or she does when thev dont know what to do. To accomplish this, we must 
b^n to change the drivers f our educational systems, i.e., tests and textbooks 
which support a fractionated approach to learning and which motivate a child to 
ask, "will it be on the test." When students ask will it be on the test, they probably 
can't find any other good reason or purpose for learning the subject matter. We 
must provide them with the reason for learning by engaging, challenging, and moti- 
vating them. This is not accomplishing by teaching to a test of minimal skills or 
through the use of materials which emphasize these minimal skills. 

Suggestions on how to develop effective schools abound. The most promising ap- 
proaches are emerging out of cognitive research. This research has provided us with 
a new fuel for supporting an acceleration towards improved schools, yet it has thus 
far had remarkably little to do with improving instruction in this country. This re- 
search provides us with a window of opportunity for improving schooling: 

1. Choose testing programs which facilitate comprehensive and cognitive instruc- 
tion. Based on what seems to be a national obsession with testing, it is suggested 
that we are forging ahead toward excellence by increasing the tests we give stu- 
dents. As Ted Sizer has suggested "this is a nonsequitur, it is like saying we're forg- 
ing ahead with the elmination of cancer by improving the quality of the pathology 
lab." Testing is not a remedy; it's oft»n part of the problem rather than a solution. 

2. Provide support for long-term staff development which allows teachers and ad- 
ministrators the time to learn new strategies during the school year. We cannot 
expect that the training of teachers ends with undergraduate or graduate education. 
Examples of how to implement this can be found at the Schenley Training Center in 
Pittsburg or in Kansas City, Missouri's Public Schools collaboration with the Uni- 
versity of Missouri/ Kansas City campus, in Levittown, New York, in Chicago Public 
Schools or in New York City Public Schools. 

3. Simplify the programs used to serve students. John Naisbitt suggests that we 
are drowning in information, but starved for knowledge. We should avoid informa- 
tion overload in schooling, and stress the aphorism that less is more. 

4. Provide grants that support collaborative efforts among school systems, col- 
leges, universities and educational agencies. 

5. Advocate programs which have been found to improve the comprehension and 
cognitive development of students— avoid those which isolate and fractionate in- 
struction. 

These strategies and recommendations emerging out of research and observation 
indicate some of the directions, some of the approaches many school systems are 
using across this country. They can, if used with other strat^es, deliver effective 
instruction necessai^ for diverse student populations. These can lead to hat I like 
to call a "new mainstream" for the development of effective schools. That new 
mainstream brings t(Mfether the new research on cognition, an understanding of 
how students engage themselves in the learning process, and the delivery of instruc- 
tion for all students. That mainstream consolidates guarantees of student competen- 
cy with support to extend learning to the limits of a child's potential. 

This is the inherent philosophy serving as a foundation for the new mainstream, 
and it is this philosophy which also provides the sources for improving schooling. It 
is a philosophy which is color and gender blind, a philosophy which is derived from 
a celebration of this country's differences in its citizens, and one which focuses in- 
structiou both on interactional and individual needs. 
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exS ll^rln™ ""'^ suggestions I might list, nor are they the only examples of 
excibng innovative programs existing throughout the country. There are many 

serve as models for these responsible For educat ona policy and fundine I have 
strwsed the previous examples because they are common si^n^and commonly i 
nored in many, too many school systems. coramoniy ig 

..i^Li^^^™*"' ' ^''f"'' this opportunity to testify and would be 

pleased to answer whatever questions you may have. 

Chairman Hawkins. The chair would like to share some of the 
time wth other members. I have several questions, but just in the 
KildL? limited, may I yield at this time to Mr. 

Mr. KiLDEK. I'll pass to Mr. Owens. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Owens? Well, the chair would like to 
say that we certainly, I think, have had wonderful presentation of 
the statements. We seem not to be in disagreement, and I think, 

u ^P^l' I don t construe your remarks to be in criticism of 
what has been said by the other witnesses. I think they fit within 
that context. 

The committee has been quite diligent in seeking out schools 
across the country, looking for models that have succeeded, and 
certainly most of the witnesses today, I think, have documented 
^X^iT^ verified very well across the country that many 
schools are actu^ly succeeding. This obviously has been the basis 
on which H.R. 747 was introduced. 

The main opposition, as I see it, to a proposal of this nature 
comes prunanly from the Department of Education rather than 
-he outside. I have not had the opportunity to read the Depart- 
EI? /l.-^ '^"^y- What .Works." Tdo intend to go to the Vfe 
House this afternoon to listen to the report itself, and hopefully 
Sf^fii ^^v^^e of some comments. The Los Angeles Times ap- 
A^lSlVi:- wu*^® ^^l^^ ^^f^^ °" the study which f unfortunatehr 
don t think the members of this committee had. I would like to just 
quote from the Los Angeles Times and to ask the witnesses to re- 
spond. 

Tw^I?ill?'*°o*^® ^ "^e^' the study by the Education 

department s Research Division advises parents of poor children to 
create a, curriculum of the home," by providing books and sup- 
plies, monitoring television time and observing routine for meals, 
bedtime, and homework. . 

ro25f" °^ disadvantaged children take such steps, the 

report says. Their children can do as well at school as the chil- 
dren of more affluent families." Of course, that comes as a great 
nSffl^ii "^""^^ ^ pertinent to the chair, because it seems 

directed to the parents of my district who are suffering many dis- 
advantages who may or may not have television, obviously. The 

r^tfoSJn th^tebr^'- "'"^ 

The bedtime may be somewhat disorderly, because there are 
^ distoict who are fighting over what they call bed- 
space. There s a lot of children sometimes in the same bed. 

I he parents many times can't read. Of course, they are disadvan- 
taged because many of them are certainly from a one-parent 

Sl^iA *"?''^'"'**?if ^ sure about, an/ 1 cer- 

tainly hope to get the answer this afternoon, is how these children 
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can do as well under these circumstances, as well as the children of 
more affluent families. 

Now I would like to ask the members of the panel, beginning 
with you. Dr. Mann, just how does this tit in with the effective 
schools approach, which says that in spite of these disadvantages, 
we expect the schools to do a reasonably good job of overcoming the 
disadvantages as opposed to putting the entire burden on the 
parent. 

Hopefully the parent will be able to read. Hopefully the parent 
will be able to provide some of these advantages to the child, but in 
many instances, the parents cannot for various reasons do so, and 
just where does that leave us? 

Dr. Mann. Mr. Hawkins, I labor under a peculiar disadvantage. I 
don't have access to the Los Angeles Times, saA therefore, I have 
to make do with the New York Times. However, your point about 
parent involvement and a curriculum in the home is well taken. 

The counsel that is in the "What Works" document from the 
Education Department is good counsel for all parents. It isn't 
simply for parents who come from low income circumstances. The 
point I think that is important to remember about the effective 
schools idea is that, however, that regardless of the kind of family 
background from which a child may come, the school can still 
aspire to bring the same kind of learning to all children. 

See, it is a common observation in schools on the part of profes- 
sionals that the parents won't turn off the TV. I can't get the 
mother and father to come and sign the homework. There's only 
one person in the home if anybody is at home. What can I, a mere 
teacher, do? What can I, a mere school principal, do? 

The challenge of an effective school is the challenge of a demo- 
cratic school. Public schools do not get to choose what kind of chil- 
dren come up the steps of the school, and they must educate all 
children from all circumstances. 

I think everybody at this table certainly would wish for all chil- 
dren a supportive family, of a nuclear family, an intact family, a 
family with a lot of resources, but that isn't the case for all the 
children. What can be the case for all the children is an effective 
schools idea can, to use Ron Edmonds' phrase, attenuate the rela- 
tionship between low income and low school achievement, such 
that children from low income families can learn the same thinm, 
certainly with respect to basic skills acquisition, can learn the 
same things with the same rate and the same stability as others. 

I would, if you'll permit, like to make one more comment, and 
that has to do with the relationship between effective schools and 
something else which is very much on the public's mind, and that's 
dropouts. It has been estimated that if you take a class of dropouts 
in the United States, the lifetime income that they will forego be- 
cause they dropped out is $320 billion. 

If you subtract from the $320 billion the amount of taxes that 
they will not pay, because they dropped out, you find that they will 
not pay to States, to the Federal Government and to local jurisdic- 
tions $71 billion in taxes. 

One way to think about that is we could spend $71 billion on pro- 
grams like H.R. 747 will support and break even. I would recom- 
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mend that to everyone's attention. I don't know that we're going to 
actually see that. * * 

nS^Jo^Pf"* -^^T A® U"'^®^ States is 700,000 kids a year. 
That IS the equivalent of the entire student population of the State 
of Minnesota every vear. Every year througfi dropouts, we lose the 
entire population of the State of Minnesota. Now, I've been doing 
™ research on dropouts and on early school leaving, 
and I think among the things that people agree on is that the solu- 
tion to early leavmg of the secondary school, the answer to drop- 
ping out of high school is to have more effective elementanr 
HR'747 ^ ^^""^ ^""^ ^""^'^ anticipated 

^P^^JP^^ Hawkins. The chair is a little confused on the $320. 
What did that amount represent. Dr. Mann? 

Dr. Mann. That's the amount of income that those children as 
adults will not earn. It s income foregone 

Chairman Hawkins. Thanks. Would any of the other witnesses 
gre^to respond to the subject which I introduced? Yes, Dr. Forten- 

Dr. FoKTENBKRRY. There's been an age old bit of folklore that's 
been reinforced by educational training from time to time, and that 
IS the relationship between learning and social class. 
. often, education protected ourselves by predicting cer- 

tain children would fail; therefore, when they did fail, we were not 
overly concerned, and I fear that blaming the home for the failure 
ot learning is another attempt to reinforce that mythology. 
Afi'fVJ evidence in place across this country that if we 

don t know who the children s parents are, if they live in a shoe- 
teu' ht responsibility to teach them, and they can be 

Ai^^ ^ 1°**^^. ^ effective schools research which ever in- 
dicated we should take away the advantage of the middle class, and 
we would wish that for all children, bift to use the home ^ an 
excuse for not learning fhes in the face of a great deal of research 
and a great deal of pro^am-information we get from programs 
that are m place across t us country today. 

So we do not accept as an excuse for children not learning the 
otSrcome t£? ^ °" responsibility to 

Chairman Hawkins. Any of the other witnesses? Mr. Owens? 

Mr. Owens. I have another question, Mr. Chairman, that relates 
to the presentation of Di . Cooper. I'd like the other panelists to 
ffwK °" to me to be an omission if testing and 

textbooks are a driving force m the education process. How cm you 
Ignore It when you lay put your factors for effective schools, im- 
Provingschools? Do I understand correctly? 

^wL^^^^• S ^f*^". in terms of effective 

schMls, one would have to go back to a number of statements made 
by Ron Edmonds as he was trying to help us think through the 
processJJe referred to the fact that accomplishments have to be 
measured, and throughout this Nation, one principal measure is 
the test, and he stated that very clearly upfront. 

He left It for some of us to make the Gestalt, and let's figure out 
how to tie these correlates to measurement, testing as it were, but 
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also reminded us that there are o^her measures. Now, research and 
practice must address this reality. Dr. Cooper stated that very 
clearly, perhaps not strongly enough, because like death and taxes, 
tests seem to be three in terms of the guarantee. Tests are going to 
be with us. Therefore, there are some things that we have to do. 
We have to, we in education have to establish that relationship be- 
tween cu^ iculum content and tests. We have to identify certain 
other measures that in addition to tests relate to indicators of edu- 
cational processes. 

It's not that effective schools ignore these. Perhaps in the inter- 
est of time, there is still yet a time to do the researcn, to follow the 
Cooper recommendation that, yes, let us find out more about the 
teaching/leamiDg process. Lee's build up this. 

But, you knov, what was so beautiful about that statement, it 
fits in exactly with the thrust and the direction of H.R, 747 which 
should bd able to enable us to begin to think in higher order teims 
about the process of education, about the process of educational de- 
livery and about the fact that there will be a test out there some- 
where that will be confronting these children when they go 
through certain educational programs. 

Given the passage and the enac^ -nent of H.R. 747, then all of 
these great researchers and practitioners and educators can come 
together and address the very thing that you're talking about, Mr. 
Owens. 

Mr. Owens. Yes, Dr. Meyers? 

Dr. Meyers. About 5 years ago, the Institute for Research and 
Teaching at Michigan °tate, the IRT had a project called the con- 
tent determinants proiecc which many of the teachers who become 
involve in the school effectiveness improvement programs very 
quickly become aware of, and the reason for that is when you dis- 
aggregate the outcome measures, the reading and mathematics test 
scores, the question immediately becomes when some children are 
not achieving as they should, why is this so. 

Well, there are a couple of very quick and possible obvious an- 
swers to that. One is that the children simply are not being taught 
effectively. The second possibHity is that the tests and the curricu- 
lum are not well maUined, so that which is beintr taught is not 
bein^; tested, or vice versa. This immediately forc.j teachers and 
administrators into an examination of the curriculum, and it's 
matched to those measures that are being used in effective schools 
programs. 

So our experience has been that far from a de-emphasis on cur- 
riculum, the first step after the disaggregation of the test scores is 
an examination of the curriculum and materials in our schools. 
Now, that may not be happening all over the country, but in our 
institute, this is what has occurred. 

Dr. FORTENBERRY. I think that Eric wants us to go to step four 
before weVe gone by step one, and I think there's a building proc- 
ess through which we go. I think the kinds of things he laid out are 
very eood. I'm not sure how far we are along that route in most 
school districts across the country, but I really hope that your ad- 
monitions are heard very widely. 

Dr. Cooper. I have to respond. I guess what Fm challenging is 
not the machinery in terms of how one proceeds for analyzing how 
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one matches students with a particular instructional oi curricular 
focus. I am questioning and challenging the inappropriate use of 
technology that in my opinion forces us into a lower ordered mode 
as It relates to achievement for our students. 

I question some of the procedures that are used in school systems 
that arrive at the curriculum objective referencing procedures that 
are often done when one calls it curriculum alignment, meaning 
you take curriculum objectives and align them with certain out- 
comes that you have in mind. 

I think what we need to begin to look at clearly is the reseauh 
as it relates to how those objectives are developed, whether or not, 
in fact, they truly are outcome based, and I think outcome based 
meaning the ultimate goals that we would expect students to have. 

For an example, in my testimony, I indicate especially in the 
area of reading, in line with some of the instructional approaches 
in this country, there is an overemphasis on a certain amount of 
skills in the area of reading. There is no researcl., not one thread 
of evidence which supports the isolation of the objectives as laid 
out in all of the curriculum approaches across this country, and I 
say all, especially in the commercially prepared programs, which 
translates into the student's ability to integrate ^1 of this knowl- 
edge so that he or she can apply this in a way that allows them to 
begin to analyze and reason. 

1 think that Bob Fortenberry is absolutely right. I do think that 
effective schools is a step in the right direction. I think we are 
moving T just think th one does not have to wait for step 2 and 
step 3. One of the problems with curriculum translation as it re- 
lates to some of the best research done by people like Beiyamin 
Bloom at the University of Chicago, is that you have a taxonomy 
and you proceed through this taxonomy from lower order skills to 
higher order skills. Now that is bastardization if you will of how 
curriculums should be developed in terms of outcomes, because you 
can teach students lower order skills as you teach them higher 
order skills such as evaluation. 

I want to provide the opportunity for all of our children in the 
Nation s schools to be able to graduate with the ability to think 
and to reason so that they can make choices for themselves, to 
move beyond the tradition^ boob tube approach which gives us all 
of the information that we possibly can need, including the Sesame 
Street approaches, that we are geared toward entertaining students 
rather than teaching students. 

So my challenge is not to challenge any of the approaches here, 
as Chairman Hawkins has identified. It's just to ask us to begin to 
look at where we begin to put our money in terms of research on 
outcomes on expectations that truly demand and challenge all of 
' r studenta, and not the students in the high tax bracket commu- 
nities throughout this country, but for those urban study, and to 
rid us of superintendents who maintain low expectations for the 
students, as that one superintendent does in the central par^ of our 
country. 

Mr. Owens. Just quickly, were you implying that there's a sepa- 
rate set of tests for students in higher income brackets throughout 
the country, that we don't use the same tests there that we use in 
other communities? 
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Dr. Cooper. No; Fm not implying that. As Dale Mann says, if he 
says it's true, I think it might lead to that as an outcome. I think 
what the problem is 

Mr. Owens. So the right tests do exist already? 

Dr. Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. OwKNs. The tests that you want? 

Dr. Cooper. Yes, and they are being developed by States such as 
New York and Connecticut and the State of Michigan are looking 
at this change, because the literature is saying and has been saying 
for 15 years or more, but it takes education a long time to catch up 
with that literature. 

However, it's the machinery, it's the decisionmaking properties. 
Why do we choose one test versus another? Very often, it's because 
of the hard sell of a commercial publishing company and not based 
upon the merit of that assessment tool. It is, as I repeat, test and 
instructional materials which drive instruction in this country, and 
I believe it is built into Edmonds' correlates, primarily because he 
had these very wide flung correlates that enable one to put into 
those categories certain attributes and characteristics of the area 
that I'm taking about, but one needs to look at how one begins to 
select these things, because what you imply can occur absolutely 
and does occur in school systems across the country. 

One last statement, at a large administrative conference, it was 
acknowledged by one of the presenters that school administrators 
do, in fact, look for the performance instruments that their stu- 
dents will do better on versus another performance. But, when it 
all is said and done in terms of choosing whatever instrument, the 
ultimate indicator is how well are students prepared to become 
part of the everyday work force. 

When a superintendent from the Midwest indicates that all we 
need to do is prepare students for sixth grade reading comprehen- 
sion across subject areas, I would indicate to him that in our re- 
search, we have found for clerical staff to do well in this country, 
they have to be at least performing at a first-year college level in 
terms of comprehension. So I would hope that when we begin to 
carefully look at the analysis that we use for maintaining what we 
call an outcome-based approach to instruction and achievement. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Chariman Hawkins. Well> it was my understanding at least 
from observation of some of the schools, particularly those in my 
own district, classified as effective schools that the testing referred 
to as one of the correlates is a continuous process. It isn't just a 
test of final accountability in some distant future, but it's done in 
some of the schools that I visited on a weekly basis, and there is 
testing not only of the students, but also the teaching to the stu- 
dent, and perhaps testing the teacher as much as the student. 
That's been at least my impression. If that isn't true, I wish that I 
would be corrected, because that's been my impression. 

In other words, there isn't a distinction made between testing to 
support instruction and the testing to be used ir the final analysis 
for the purpose of accountability. There isn'<- hat distinction as 
you seem to have indicated. 
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Dr. Cooper. If I may respond, I would hope that we would use 
evaluation versus singular assessment approaches. When all is said 
IS done, there are a series of criteria that I believe that school sys- 
tems use, but the predominant one that always emerges is the test 
results. Superintendents come armed to bear with a series of data 
that are related to a particular testing instrument 

My question is witii that particular instrument, not with an ap- 
proach for evaluation or assessment, and I think that the technolo- 
gy is available. State departments are aware of the problem, and 
are looking at the problem and are working on the development of 
higher level tests of comprehension. 

I believe that up to the sixth grade there are some appropriate 
tests that are available. However, I ve heard many soiled ex- 
perts and teachers who are experts, by the way, not just research- 
ers, not just people who are housed in colleges and universititc, in- 
dicate that they would hope that students are asked to perform 
analysis, evaluation at the elementary grades as well as the second- 
ary level. 

It is a problem that I see in remediation in dealing with those 
students who haven't learned at the elementary level, that we go 
ahead and repeat what's failed for them at the elementary level, 
put it in a different package and repeat it over and over again. I 
would daresay if there is anything, because my background comes 
from special education, and I had to deal with those students who 
V ere performing very low, what brings the student into a special 
education class is failure and poor instructional mediation. 

I do believe that schools make a difference. I would hope that 
paints would support that process I do feel that ultimate respon- 
sibility falls on a collaboration and a partnership between the 
home and the school and I think to meet our role as educators, 
given that label, we need to be very careful about how we choose 
instruments and make the proper use of instruments in a series of 
evaluation approaches. 

Chariman Hawkins. Dr. Meyers, I think you were seeking recog- 
nition? 

Dr. Meyers. Yes; Eric, I think, raises a good point about the ap- 
plication of the technology by the teat companies which some of us 
are beginning to become concerned about. I know in our State, at 
least one test company, not one that he's associated with, is now 
beginning to market its tests on the basis of a discrepancv index 
between ability and achievemenc on an individual pupil basis 
which flies in the face of most of what i think we know about psy- 
chometrics. It's very disquieting, because it's being bought and sold 
m the marketplace as part and parcei of school effectiveness and 
school improvement It may be an application of th- technology 
which is a spinoff in this time of enthusiasm about how one could 
improve schools which could set us back a good 5 years, in my judg- 
ment anyway. 

Chariman Hawkins. Thank you. Dr. Fortenberry. 

Dr. Fortenberry. Thank you. I think most of the school districts 
across the country which which I've worked in relation to building 
a curriculum, that they do bounce their objecti 'es against Bloom's 
taxonomy, and we've done this on many different occasions, and 
our objectives go far beyond simple recall. 
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The majority of our objectives go far beyond simple recall, so any 
kind of good objective bank is bounced against Bloom's taxonomy 
so that the instruction is not limited to simple recall, but does go to 
analysis, evaluation, and the other kinds of things. 

That is one safeguard against a simple recall curriculum. 

CJhariman Hawkins. Again, the Chair would like to thank all of 
the witnesses for their excellent testimony. I also would like to 
take this opportunity to commend you for the contribution that 
you are making in your particular areas of the country. For your 
information, we will have a meeting with the ranking minority 
member of this committee pertaining to H.R. 747. Mr. Goodling has 
a proposal that attempts to bring the parents and children together 
in a program that is somewhat comparable to Head Start which he 
calls Even Start. It is possible that we may be able to, in some way, 
tie these proposals together, but we do intend to recommend a bi- 
partisan approach to this problem, this session. In spite of Gramm- 
Rudman and some of the other negative things, we want to make 
some headway. 

The contribution that you're making in your various areas cer- 
tainly will be the type of thing that we believe will present an op- 
portunity for this Congress to not only respond to the negative 
things that are happening in education, but hopefully to advance 
something that is positive and uplifting. 

Your testimony this morning is of tremendous help to us, and we 
certainly appreciate the contribution that you've made. Thank you 
very much. 

[Whereupon, at 11:42, the subcommittee acUoumed.] 
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